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THE HOUSE OF SECRETS. 


By Leon Lewis. 
————_ > —_- 
CHAPTER VIL 

My brain, methinks, is like an hour-glass, 
Wherein m’ imaginations run like sands, 
Filling up time; but then are tarn’d and turn'd: 
So that I know not what to stay upon, 
And less to put in art. Jonson. 

Arter breakfast, on the morning subsequent to the 

rrival of the Marquis of Waldemere at Wycherly 
Castle, Basil Montmaur contrived to slip unobserved 
into the hand of the Lady Leopolde a note bearing a 
request that she would grant him an interview in the 
picture-gallery in an hour's time. The maiden read 
the note, her sweet face covered with blushes, and 
bowed assent as she turned to rejoin her guests. 

The morning was lovely, with warm sunlight, and 
a gentle breeze bearing on its wings the perfume of 
the choice garden-flowers, and most of the guests 
naturally sought. the open air. 

Mrs. Braithwaite, with her younger daughter, 
sought the shaded walks of the flower-garden, and 
thither her elder child and Lady Ellen Haigh followed 
her, attended by the Earlof Templecombe. They were 
soon joined by Sir Wilton Werner, Miss Wycherly 
having retreated to ber own apartments, and the 
baronet not finding the gloomy presence of Lord 
Waldemere particularly agreeable. 

“Where is the marquis, Sir Wilton?” inquired 
Lady Ellen Haigh, with evident disappointment. 
“ Will he not join us in our walk ?” 

“No, he prefers to remain indoors, Lady Ellen. I 
left him pacing the drawing-room like a caged lion. I 
ventured to ask him to accompany me, but his look 
was 60 far from amiable that I beat aprecipitate retreat 
without waiting for a reply !” 

‘This remark, uttered in # humorous manner, 
elicited smiles and: laughter, in the, midst of which 
Lord Templecombe proposed that’the party should 
visit the grotto, he having a secret fear that Lady 
Leopolde and Basil Montmaur might already have 
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sought that favourite retreat, and become engaged in 
explanations which it was his interest to prevent. 

The party therefore proceeded thither under his 
guidance. 

While the earl was thus engaged Basil sought the 
picture-gallery and awaited, with a lover’simpatience, 
the coming of his betrothed. 

The gallery was a long and wide chamber, running 
through the central building of the castle, from front 
to back, and was principally lighted from above, 
although an oriel window was placed at each end of 
the room, looking upon lawn and garden. 

The sides of the gallery were hung with pictures, 
many of them the works of master-hands, and bear- 
ing individual reputation in the world of art. There 
were, besides, less celebrated pictures, but which were 
equally worthy of admiration, as they portrayed the 
faces of a longline of Earls and Countesses of ‘l'emple- 
comse—a pleasant and goodly sight to look upon. 

In this room, so instinct with the presence of their 
ancestors, whose faces looked down from the walls as 
life-like as though in a moment more they would 
emerge from their frames, Basil Montmaur awaited the 
Lady Leopolde, but she did not keep him waiting long. 

He was apparently absorbed in the contemplation of 
one of the portraits, when he heard the click of tiny 
boot-heels upon the inlaid floor, and the sweep of a 
muslin robe, and, quickly turning, he hastened to 
meet his betrothed. 

“You wished to see me, Basil ?” said her ladyship, 
with charming confusion. ‘ What have you to say to 
me?” 

‘What have I to say ?” echoed Basil, in accents of 
reproach. ‘“Much—everything, dear Leopolde! I 
have scarcely exchanged a word with you since the 
night of my arrival. I want to assure mysélf that 
our betrothal was not alla dream—that you are really 
mine—that you really love me!”. 

He drew her to a seat, placing himself beside her, 
and said: 

** You have seemed to avoid me lately, dearest Leo- 
polde, and you haven’t permitted me to pay you as 
4d attentionsas before ourepgagement. Why is 
it 
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“T do not want our secret made known yet to our 
friends,” was the reply, in a tone so low as to be 
almost inaudible. “ If I treat you as 1 used to, Basil, 
I fear that my love for you will be shown in every 
word and look!” 

This confession threw Basil in a state of rapturous 
delight to which he gave expression in warm terms. 

“ Do you know, darling,” he asked, “that hereafter 
I shall putmy own interpretation upou your inattention 
to me, and whenever you avert your gaze from me I 
shall imagine I see in your dear eyes tenderness and 
affection. You have made me very happy !” 

Beforo the maiden could reply, if she had any such 
intentions, the door by which sie had entered was 
suddenly opened, and the Marquis of Waldemere 
burst into their presence. 

His brow was unusually clouded, and the storm 
that seemed ever brooding in his eyes was evidently 
upon the point of breaking forth. 

He rushed towards the young couple, uttered some 
inarticulate words, but stepped back as the Lady 
Leopolde started up from the encircling arms of he: 
lover, and exclaimed, with a sudden clearing of his 
brow : : 

“Tt isthe Lady Leopolde, then. I beg your lady- 
ship’s pardon. I—I thought——” 

He turned abruptly, and quitted tle apartment. | 

‘* What could the marquis mean ?” said Basil, gazing 
after him in amazement. “ He acts like a lunatic.” 

“* He evidently expected to find someone else here,” 
replied the maiden, thoughtfully. 

“But whom? Not Miss Alethea, for they seem to 
avoid and dislike each other.” 

“ Do you remember, Basil, how you used to say, 
when I first came to live with Aunt Alctlea, that 
there was some great mystery in her life ?” 

“ Yes, I remember perfectly, and I still think so. I 
begin to think too that Lord Waldemere is ac- 
quainted with that mystery, and that he regards Miss 
Alethea with a terrible hatred. I noticed the other 
evening that, now and then, hiseyesshot out a strange 
gleam at her, while he appeared busy with his book 
of engravings.” 

“I wish Auntie would let me love her!” sighed 
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the Lady Leopolde. “She keeps me away from her 
at a creat distance, and I would as soon think of em- 
bracing a marble statue as of kissing her. I think her 
heart is quite frozen !” 

“Tam quite sure it is!” returned Basil. “ But if 
she has any feeling whatever on any subject, she 
must bé annoyed at the conduct of the Marquis of 
Wialdemere. For your sake, dear Leopolde, I hold 
myself ready at any time to do battle in her defence. 
I wish I dared assure her that she has a fiend in 
met” 

“ I did not know until yesterday, Basil, that my 
aunt was acquainted with the marquis. They never 
met in society last winter, you know, and he has been 
a sort of hermit for many years, leading a misanthro- 
pic life among the Welsh mountains. They must have 
known each other in early life, and yesterday beheld 
probably their first meeting since Aunt Alethea was a 
young girl. She is twenty-eight now !” 

The lovers talked further of their strange relatives, 
but all their speculations were unprofitable, and a 
sweeter subject claimed their attention, Basil wisely 


desiring to make the most of the stolen interview. 4 


‘*Then those kind looks I have seen you give Lord 
Templecombe go for nothing, Leopolde ?” he inquired, 
smiling, as the interview approached a termination. 

‘They are prompted only by cousinly affection, 
Basil. I like Vane very well indeed. You remember 
I used to call you and him my two brothers, and if 
one of you has grown dearer than a brother, it does 
not follow that the other must have grown less!” 

“True!” and Basil kissed her brow. “You are 
always right, my darling !” 

“Then you will not grumble if I send you to look 
after my guests,” returned the Lady Leopolde, 
merrily. “Our joint absence may be noticed, and I 
wish to avoid all comments or remarks at present. I 
will visit Aunt Alethea for a few minutes, and com- 
fort her, if I may!” she added, more seriously. “ ‘’hat 
is, if she has need of comfort, and I fear she has!” 

Basil was obliged to obey this gentle command, 
particularly as a consultation of his watch showed 
him that nearly two hours had been spent in that 
dim old gallery, and, after other embraces, the lovers 
separated, Basil Moutmaur taking his way to the 
garden. 

The Lady Leopolde lingered a few minutes in the 
companionship of the old portraits, and then she 
looked from one of the windows, watching, with a 
proud smile, her lover as he joined the group of 
guests. 

“The handsomest and manliest of them all!” she 
murmured, with a joyful thrill at her heart, as she 
mentally compared Basil with Lord Templecombe and 
Sir Wilton Werner. 

She might have been pardoned for her fond pride 
in her lover, for his carriage, while as haughty as 
Lord Templecombe’s, had a grace which the earl 
lacked, and there was a springiness and ease in his 
movements—the result of dne attention to manly ex- 
ercises—which were not found in the gentlemen with 
whom the Lady Leopolde contrasted him. 

Highly satisfied with the result of her observations, 
the maiden quitted the gallery at its eastern side, 
passing into a corridor that conducted to the eastern 
tower. 

This tower entirely, with theexception of themorn- 
ing-room on the ground-floor, belonged to Miss 
Alethea. 

It contained three or four storeys, the upper ones 
of which could be reached only through Miss 
Wycherly’s rooms, they having no connection what- 
ever with the main building. 

It was currently reported that all communication 
with the upper chambers had been removed even from 
the tower itself, but the Lady Leopolde had never had 
an opportunity of verifying the statement,as she had 
only been admitted to the private parlour of her aunt, 
and even that rarely. 

It was a custom with Miss Wycherly to lock her 
doors when sheleft herapartments, or, more frequently, 
to leave in possession of them her old nurse, an elderly 
woman, who was her only personal attendant, and who 
evidently worshipped her. 

Chis woman, whose name was Alison Murray, was 
a@ very quiet, reserved being, looked up to by all the 
servants of the castle, on account of the favour with 
which her mistress regarded her, and which she took 
good care to deserve; and they had never even dared 
to question her in regard to the tower, which 
had obtained the reputation of being haunted. 

This report had been put ipto circulation by Alison 
herself, or Mrs. Murray, as the servants respectfully 
called her; but what was her motive did not appear. 
The ignorant are proverbially superstitious, and there- 
after the eastern tower was sedulously avoided by the 
servants, who would not have ventured even to ap- 
proach it by lamp-light, and who indulged in various 
conjectures as to the hardihood of Miss Wycherly and 
her faithful attendant. 

These facts had been communicated to the Lady 


Leopolde by her maid, but she had dismissed the 
subject with a smile, knowing her aunt’s extreme 
fondness for solitude, ard fancying that Miss Wycherly 
had encouraged the report that the tower was 
haunted iu order that her quiet might never be dis- 
turbed. 

If such had been her object, it had been fully at- 
tained, no servant ever éven crossing the threshold, 
and the Lady Leopolde herself seldom entering her 
luxurious little parlour. 

There was but ore door opening into the tower;and 
that opened directly into the parlour. The maiden 
knocked at this door, but was obliged to repeat the 
summons before the key grated in the lock and Mrs. 
Murray confronted her. 

“Ts my aunt in her rooms, Alison?” she asked. 

“ She is, your ladyship, but she’s not well and can’t 
be disturbed !” 

“Not well!” repeated the Lady Leopolde, im sur- 
prise, remembering that her aunt had presided at the 
breakfast-table, and apparently in her usual health. 
“Then I must see her,” she added, auxiously, “I 
may be able to do something to relieve her suffer- 
in had 


“She cannot see your ladyship,” was the response, 
and the lines on Alison’s face deepened, ‘She is too 
ill to see anyone but me.” 

The Lady Leopolde was alarmed at this statement, 
her‘aunt’s health having ever seemed perfect and un- 
broken, and the pallor of her clieeks never having 
been associated with a thought of pltysical weakness 
in the minds of observers. 

“Have you sent for a physician, Allison?” she in- 
quired. 

“No, no, your ladyship. My lady only wants rest 
and quiet!” 

At this juncture, a door at the farther end of the 
parlour was opened, and Miss Wycherly hierseli, in an 
elaborate morning costume and with uarufiled hair, 
made her rance. She looked no paler than 
usual, and her cold, calm face showed not the faintest 
trace of either mental or physical sufferixg. 

Considerably puzzled at this tical contradiction 
of the woman’s assertion, the 'y Leopolde could 
only gaze at beraunt in bewilderment. 

“Did you wish tosee me; my dear?” asked Miss 
Alethea, in her measured, passionless tones. 

“T wished to spend a few minutes with you—that 
is all,” answered the maiden, 

“You will excuse me this morning, Leo., I hope, 
unless your business is of importance,” said Miss 
Wycherly. “I am very much engaged at present, 
but willjoin you in the library in a few hours!” 

She retired into the inner room, but not before the 
Lady Leopolde had observed a tiny ink-spot upon 
one of her aunt's fingers. 

Withdrawing into the corridor, the maiden heard 
the bolt shot back into the lock, and she paused, 
with the puzzled inquiry : 

* Was my aunt ill, or did Alison tell a falsehood ? 
If she were ill, how came ink upon her finger? She 
must have been writing letters. Perhaps, however, 
her illness was but a momentary pain, although her 
toilet was quite undisturbed, showing not the slightest 
indication of her having lain down to rest. If Alison 
told an untruth, what was her object ?” 

Not being able to answer her own questions, the 
Lady Leopolde passed along the corridor into ano- 
ther, and down the grand staircase. 

Lord Waldemere looked out at her from the draw- 
ing-room door, and, pitying his gloom, the maiden in- 
vited him to accompany her to the garden. 

The marquis hesitated, looked up and down the 
froat avenue as if he expected to behold an enemy 
approach, and then accepted the invitation so graci- 
ously bestowed, inquiring, with affected carelessness, 
if Miss Wycherly were a member of the walking 
party. 

“No, my lord, Aunt Alethea prefers her own room 
to-day-——” 

“ Then she usually joins you ?” was the hurried in- 
quiry. “I hope Miss Wycherly does not debar her- 
self any pleasure on my account!” 

“Oh, no, my lord!” said the Lady Leopolde, troubled 
at his remark. “Aunt Alethea is, I think, engaged 
in writing.” 

“Writing!” exclaimed the marquis, in a hollow 
tone. “I daresay she is answering letters.” 

Lady Leopolde bowed, feeling quite uncomfortable 
under the singular manner of the marquis. 

Lord Waldemere grew very pale at her token of as- 
sent, and seemed actually to gasp for breath, while his 
hands clenched themselves nervously as if they were 
eager to crush something, or some person. 

He remembered the note that Richard Layne had 
slipped into Miss Wycherly’s hand the previous day. 

“Oh, yes, 1 daresay she is answering letters,” he 
said, with a strangely bitter laugh, and evidently for- 
getful that he was repeating a former remark. 

The maiden was silent, not knowiog what to say, 





yet consejous that the marquis was enduring some 











terrible convulsiow of feeling, and wishing that she 
might comfort and console him. 

Her silence was, perlaps, the best thing she could 
offer him, for he soon became calm, and even ventured 
a playful observation, which seemed so unfelt,so out 
of place, that the Lady Leopolde could not even smile, 

It seemed to her that his playfulness was that of 
the deadly tiger. : 

Reaching the garden, they joined.the gay group, 
Lord Templecombe looking inexpressibly relieved a: 
behol@ing the Lady Leopolde with the marquis; and 
ready to absolve her from all thought of having been 
in the company of Basil, who was now conversing 
with Mrs, Braithwaite. 

The maiden was eagerly welcomed to the group, 
and Lord Waldemere stood a little apart, looking upon 
her sparkling, piquant face with a dreamy, abstracte 
air, which probably veiled a heart full of the wildest 
commotion. 

He did not seem to hear the gay badinage that 
passed between the young people, nor notice the re- 
marks addressed to him, until the Lady Leopolde 
apptoached him, and then he joined in the conver- 
sation, proving himself to bo neither the “Turk” 
northe “bear” which Lady Ellen Haigh had declare: 
him. 

As soon as he could do so without rudeness, he took 
his departure, returning to the drawing-room ; and his 
withdrawal was the signal fora general dismember- 
ment of the party, some going upon the lawn, aud 
others retiring to the house, as inclination prompted. 

Basil Montmaur lingered behind the rest, wishin: 
to be alone with his happy thoughts, and Lor! 
Templecombe kept him company. i 

They were walking through a shaded, perfumed 
alley, and Basil was beginning to fee! anvoyed at the 
persistent companionship of hig relative, when the 
latter remarked ; 

“ You look very well pleased with yourself and the 
world this morning, Basil. I wish you would give me 
your recipe for ha os 

“Why are you not happy, Vane? What can you 
wish for that you have not ?” 

“Well, I am pretty well blessed!” responded the 
earl, complacently. “It’s.a fine thing to have a title 
and estates while I’m young enough to enjoy them— 
not that you will ever know that pleasure, Basil! It's 
a nice thing to have won the greatest beauty of th. 
day, and to have her promise to marry me before the 
year is out. But then even my happiness has its 
drawbacks !” 

“ Indeed !” was the ironical comment. 

“ Yes, I speak truth. It is notso fine a thing when 
my betrothed begs me to keep our engagement a 
secret for the present. Fashionable women are fond 
of conquests, and I fear the request covers a desire to 
coquette, before putting the power from her for ever. 
I wish I could assure myself that my fears were uu- 
founded !” 

He directed a keen glance at Basil, watching tle 
effect of his words. 

Montmaur had started on hearing Lord Temple- 
combe announce a secret engagement with his cousin, 
and would have contradicted him on the spot but for 
his own promise of secresy. 

It struck him as a singular coincidence that the 
earl should claim to stand in the same relations to 
Leopolde as he himself, but uot one doubt of the truth 
and fidelity of his betrothed obtruded itself upon his 
mind, ‘ 

“T don’t see how I can help you in your quandary, 
my lord,” he said, coldly. 

“JT do not ask your help, Basil. No one can help 
me, nor do I wish that anyone should. Sucha matter 
can only be left to time and the good sense of the lady 
in question. You will pardon me, I trust, Basil, for 
having ventured to give you this hint !” 

Basil bowed quietly, and Lord Templecombe, wit! 
a satisfied smile under his moustache, made his ex- 
cuses and sauntered towards the Castle to rejoin the 
ladies, not observing the contemptuous smile that 
curved Montmaur’s lips. 

Basil was determined to relate the earl’s remarks to 
the Lady Leopolde, and sought during the day an op- 
portunity to speak with her alone, but no such oppor- 
tunity was granted him. 

After dinner, as the gentlemen were returning to 
the drawing-room, he met his betrothed*in the hall 
and whispered: 

“Grant me five minutes, Leopolde. I have some- 
thing to say to you!” 

She smiled and shook her head archly, answer- 


ing: 

“T cannot, Basil. To-morrow, if you wish, but not 
this evening !” 

Contenting himself with her promise, he escorted 
her into the drawing-room, where the guests with 
their magnificent hostess were assembled. 

The marquis, gloomy as on the previous evening, 
was pretending to be absorbed in looking over 4 
photograph album, and Miss Wycherly, looking un- 
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usually beautiful, was listening with an air of great 
deference to some low-toned observations from Sir 
Wilton Werner. 

As the conversation became general, Lord Temple- 
combe disappeared, and Basil soon observed that the 
Lady Leopolde had also withdrawn. 

Concluding that she had gone for flowers, of which 
she was very fond, he resolved to seek her and no 
longer delay the recital ‘he desired to make. 

He glided unobservedly {rom the room, and sought 
the garden, but she was not there. 

He was about to'seck the conservatory, when he ob- 
served a figure, which, he recognized as Lord Temple- 
combe’s, just within the edge of the park, near the 
fountain-glade. 

He was unable to withdraw his gaze, watching the 
earl enter the moonlitglade, of which he bad a per- 
fect view, owing to. rift in the trees which his posi- 
tion commanded. 

He saw.the earl seat himgelf upon one of the rustic 
seats surrounding the fountain, light a cigar, and 
apply himself to the enjoyment of it with considerable 
vigour. 

end yet he continued .to.observe him, scarcely con- 
scious that he did so. 

A few moments passed, and another figure appeared 

n the scene, ' 

A slender young girl came. up behind the earl, bent 

ver him and kissed him, or seemed to do so. 

“The Lady Leopolde!” ejaculated Basil. 

He saw Lord Templecombe spring to his feet with 

a air oF profound excitemcut, or joy, as it appexred, 
dash away his cigar, and confront the maiden. 

A moment more, and they glided away among 
the trees together, away from tho Castle, and it 
seemed to, Basil that.they touk with them all the 
brightness: and fragrance of the summer evening. 





CHAPTER VIIL 
The deepest ice that ever froze 
Oan only o'er the surface close ; 
The living stream lies quick below, 
And flows, and '‘cannot'cease to flow. 
Byron. 
Amaz'd he stands, nor voice nor body stirs: 
Words had‘no passage, tears no issue found ; 
For sorrow shut up words, wrath kept in tears; 
Oonfus'd effects eachother do confouud ; 
Oppress'd with gricf, his passions had no bound. 
Daniel's Rosamond. 

We wust now, for a brief period, leave Basil 
Movtmaur to the trouble-that-had-plunged his soul 

into a sea of uneasiness and suffering, and proceed 
to chronicle equally important disclosures concerning 
another member of the saine family. 

On. the morning subsequent to the mystcrious 
meeting in the moonlit fountain-glade, Lord Walde- 
mere appeared in thé drawing-room apparently less 
gloomy than usual, did sought the side of the Lady 
Leopolde, who strove to entertain him with light 
and pleasant ¢onversation. 

But, although he appenred to listen to the sound 
of her sweet, low voice, his gaze frequently wandered 
towards Miss Wycherly, who was engaged in con- 
versing with Mrs. Braithwaite. 

He noticed that Miss Alethea had an expectant air, 
and that she looked frequently from one of the 
windows, near which she was seated, and from which 
she could command a view of the avenue leading to 
the Castle from the lodge-gates. 

Suddenly, he observed o faint flush staining the 
marble hue of her haughty face, and from that slight 
token he concluded that’ Ler expectations were about 
to be realized. 

And then he heard the sound of hoofs on the 
avenue, as of a horsentan approaching, and watched 
Miss Wyeherly as she gracefully excused herself and 
withdrew to meet the new-comer in the hall. 

His brow grew very dark as he gave himself this 
reason for her withdrawal, and he counted the minutes 
that elapsed before the visitor was announced. 

As he expected, the visiter was Richard Layne. 

Miss Wycherly entered with him, introduced him 
to her guests, andi then withdrew—to read a letter he 
had brouglit her, the:marquis thought, savagely. 

He watched moodily the bright, laughing face of 
Richard Layne, as that gentleman eugaged in conver- 
sation with the sprightly Lady Ellen Haigh, and his 
gaze was so fullof gloom aut bitterness that Leopolde 
shivered involuntarily, and remarked: 

“Ave you acquainted with Air. Layne, Lord Walde- 
mere?” i 

“No, your Jadyship—that. is, yes,” was the reply, 
as the margnis strove, to) recall ‘his wandering 
thoughts. “I hada slight acquaintance with Mr. 
Layne, years ago... But weare not.friends!” 

“Not friends! why, my:lord, I thought everybody 
who knew him liked Richard Layne!” and the Lady 
Leopolde’s tones had in them aa accent of surprise. 

“T believedadics always.do” ; 

As ho thus ausweredj the attention of the marquis 









was attracted to the lawn, and he observed that 
another horse had been brought around to the portico, 
where he stood patiently beside the steed of Mr. 
Layne. 

**Do you ride this morning, Lady Leopolde?” he 
asked. 

“Tn the course of a few hours,” was the response. 
“We expect to have a charming ride before dinner. 
We intended riding this morning, but Lady Ellen’s 
habit has not yet arrived !” 

“T notice that the horse’ just brought around by 
the groom is caparisoned ‘for a lady!” 

“Yes, that is Aunt Alethea’s favourite,” answered 
Leopolde, looking from the window with admiration 
at the animal in question. “He is a thorough-bred, 
and as fleet as an Arabian. No one rides him but 
my aunt.” 

“Of course, she rides often ?” inquired the marquis, 
with assumed carelessness. 

‘Nearly every day when weare alone. She enjoys 
her rides, I think, more than any other part of her 
daily life!” 

“ Riding is a delightful exercise! Does your lady- 
ship enjoy it equally with Miss Wycherly ?” 

“Tlike riding very much indeed, my lord; but I 
rarely, or never, accompany my aunt. Iam always 
attended by my groom, while Aunt Alcthea is es- 
corted by Uncle Richard. She is accustomed to ride 
at an earlier hour than I like.” 

And the maiden smiled. 

The face of the marquis seemed to undergo a 
spasm, and he’ placed oné iand upon his heart as if 
a vulture were tearing at it. 

But his ivon will had repressed these signs of 
deadly anguish before any human eye had observed 
them. 

“You call Mr. Layne ‘ uncle,’ then?” he said, with 
a ghastly smile. 

The Lady Leopolde blushed, answering : 

“Yes. When we first came to the Castle, after 
Aunt Alethea assumed guardianship of me, Mr. Layne 

layfully requested me to call him uncle, and I have 
Fallon into the habit of doing so when we are alone. 
He is too young: to be called uncle by me, is he not? 
Yet he is elder than my aunt, and—and——” 

“ And sometime Miss Wychéfy may give yuu tlie 
right to call him uncle ?” 

“ Perhaps 60, my lord!” said the maiden. 
never unbends to others as slie does to him. 
am strangely confidential b 

“ Oh, no,” returned the marquis, as she paused, and 
his tones were full of concentrated bitterness. “You 
havo said nothing, Lady Leopolde, that { cannot see 
for myself! I suppose that’ Mr. Layne has remained 
in this neighbourhood ever since your aunt took 
possession of the Castle—four years ago!” 

The Lady Leopolde assented, but the entrance of 
Miss Wycherly put a stop to the conversation, 

The hostess was attired in a riding-habit of dark 
green, which ‘fitted exquisitely her magnificent figure, 
and she wore a pretty velvét cap, with a long drooping 
feather—a much more’ becoming hhead-dress, by the 
way, than the awkward affair so much in vogue. Hor 
corsage was fastened with solid. gold buttons, her 
gauntleted gloves were of a pale straw-colour, and, 
to complete ber costume, she carried a tiny riding- 
whip, the handle of which was thickly studded with 
precious stones. 

This beautiful vision was presented but a few 
minutes to Lord Waldemere’s observation, Richard 
Layne escorting her to the portico, where they 
mounted and rode swiftly down the avente. 

The guests thronged to the windows to comment 
upon Miss Wycherly’s perfect horsewomanship, and 
the marquis, with the rest, gazed after her until she 
was out of sight. 

For the next half-hour he resigned himself to bear 
a partin thegeneral conversation, but the young peo- 
ple devoting themselves to music, and Mrs. Braith- 
waite retiring to the library, he stole unobserved from 
the drawing-room and stood with folded arms upon 
the portico. 

At length, he started abruptly, pulled the bell-rope 
in the corridor, and ordered his horse to be brought 
around immediately for his use. 

By the time this order was obeyed he was quite 
ready for the ride.' 

He mounted: immediately, quickly traversed the 
length of the avenue, passing beyond the lodge- 
gates, when ho paused a moment to consider in what 
direction he should go. He was strongly tempted to 
follow the course taken by Miss Wycherly and Mr. 
Layne, bat he finally decided to the contrary, and set 
out at a rapid pace in the opposite direction. 

His horse was a noble animal, well-used to his wild 
moods, who had been his only friend and companion 
for many weary years, and he now dashed onward as 
if he knew that his noble master bore an unrestful 
heart which he hoped to calm by violent exercise. 

The morning was delightful, but the marquis did 
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not even notice the sun-light, the blossoming haw- 








thorn-hedges, and the wild flowers that fringed the 
pleasant road. His head was hot and throbbed terri- 
bly, and he kept his hand upon his ‘heart as though an 
awful anguish brooded snilenly therd, liko a wild 
beast in his den. 

He gave the reins to his horse, uot 
caring whither he went, and the sagacious stecd wan- 
dered at his pleasure, occasionally slackening bis 
speed, or turning into some other road tiat offered 
superior attractions. 

Although he had not noticed them. the charms of 
the morning were not without their effects u; 
the gentle breeze insensibly cooling f 
and the sunlight and fragrance peneti 
numbed senses. 

His lordship was used to stern ‘self-répression, it 
was easy to see, from the way in which h 
length aroused himself, gathered up the reins, and 
dismissed his bitter thonghts. He patted ‘his sto 
upon the head, a caress the animal seemed to appre 
ciate, for he arched his neck proudly, and gave ytte: 
ance to a grateful neigh. 

“Good fellow,” said the mara 
caress, “ you are not false and wick 
But where are we ?” 

He looked about him, observing that he was still 
proceeding from the Castle, but he had‘no means of 
ascertaining his whereabouts 

“This cannot be the road upon 
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he mused, glancing at tho sux. “Ah! I see;'Lam pis 
1S 5 i 

ceeding ina northerly direction. A turn to th 

will, 1 think, take me back to the wef¢lbourlivodl 

of the Castle !” 


An opportunity soon presenting itself, he turned 
from the cross-road and rode towards’ the east, at 
length entering a green and narrow lane, which ho 
imagined would conduct him to the Castle-road. 

Thislaneled through green fields and skirted as 
thriving plantation, in the edges of whith nestled « 
tiny stone cottage, like a bird’s-nest, in iis green 
bower. 

This cottage hada very superior lool, ‘with its fresh 
white paint, its diamond-paned windows, its vine- 
wreathed porticos, and its smooth lawn dotted with 
trees that almost concealed the dwe , 

Puzzled by the appearance of the 
out-of-the-way spot, the marquis checlted his horse, 
muttering : 

“ Perhaps the lane does not communicate 
lower road, but was made for the accommyodiition of th 
occupants of this cottage. I will retrace my steps- 
yet, perhaps, I had better inquire !” 

He sprang from his horse, seenred it to a posi 
that, singularly enough, stood in the centre of « 
small spot surrounded by clumps of bushes, as if place:t 
there to conceal a waiting steed, \ uch conce®- 
ment should be desired, and he then proceeded by a 
narrow path towards the dwelling. 

The path conducted him around to tie epposito 
side, and he observed that a bow-window’ proj 
from the cottage in that direction, and that this 
window was curtained with lace and damagk. 

“These people must be refined and wealthy,” he 
mused, balf-alond, “ to possess such a luxurious Lome 
as this. Ah, what is that?” 

He started, observing a horse pawits the ground 
impatiently at a little distance—a horse which le 
recognized as that of Miss Wycherly ! 

Richard Layne’s steed was not to be scen. 

“Strange! strange!” thought the marquis. “They 
started to ride in an opposite direction. Can any 
accident have happened to either? What can Miss 
Wycherly be doing in this out-of-the-way place ?” 

He took a step forward, as if to enter the‘cottago 
and inquire, but the next moment le retreated, as 
though a sudden thought had stung him, and said 
hoarsely : 

“T see—~I see! They ride together cvery morning, 
and alone! They come here! This clegant retreat 
belongs to one or the other of them—oh, I could kill 
them both!” 

The rage that convulsed his features, the awful de- 
spair that blazed in his eyes, attested the truth of his 
declaration. 

Weak with the passions raging in his being, he 
leaned against a tree in a leafy covert, and gazed upow 
the pretty cottage, which, if he had the power, lie 
would have razed to the ground, without permitting 
its occupants to escape. 

As if to confirm his suspicions, Miss Wycherly her- 
self appeared upon the steps of the nearest portico, 
having come from the interior of the dwelting, and 
looked anxiously over the lawn. 

“She is looking for Layne, probably!” muttered 
the marquis. “I wonder how h» became separated 
from her?” 

Miss Wyeherly continued her scratiny a few mo- 
ments, shading her brow with one hand, while with 
the other she caught up the train of her rabe, aud 
then she called, in clear, ringing tones: 

“Arthur! Arthur!” 
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“Arthur!” repeated the marquis, his stormy eyes 
glaring fiercely from his covert. “Arthur! ‘That is 
Layne's middle name! Richard Arthur Layne, he 
writes it. I remember she used to call Layne 
Arthur. It's prettier than Richard,” he added, with 
@ sneer. 

But Mr. Layne did not reply to Miss Wycherly’s 
eall. Instead of his handsome laughing face making 
its appearance, three or four children bounded upon 
the lawn from the further edge of the park.. 

Miss Wycherly retreated into the shadow of the 
latticed poroh, and watched the little group a 


The boy looked a little disappointed, but not a 
murmur escaped his lips. 

“Yes, mamma, I will be contented, if you think 
best 1 shouldn't have the pony,” he answered, bravely, 
but with quivering lips, the pony having been a 
childish dream cherished for years. 

Miss Wycherly was touched at this ready obedience, 
and was on the point of promising a pony and 
various other delights of boyhood, when Richard 
Layne came out from the dwelling and approached her. 

** He was there, then, all the while!” thought Lord 
Wald “His horse is in the shadow of the 





t 
in silence, without being observed by them, and the 
marquis followed her example. 

The group was composed of three boys and a girl, 
the latter being a sturdy little maid of four or five 
years. Two of the boys, aged respectively six and 
eight, wore evidently her brothers, their attire being 
plain and coarse, similar to hers, and their round faces 
bearing a striking resemblance to that of the girl. 

The third boy, of the whole group, was alone re- 
markable. 

He was taller than the others, though only eight or 
nine years old, with a bright, handsome face, and a 
haughty carriage, that reminded the concealed observer 
of Miss Wycherly. He had a noble brow, from which 
the dark hair was thrown carelessly back, and the 
marquis noted the lad'’s proud, sensitive mouth, his 
quick movements, and the airof uncouscious conmand 
that distinguished him. 

That proud, intellectual-looking boy could not be of 
the same blood as his yourg companions. 

Nature never made two of one family so utterly un- 
like as he was unlike them. 

It was upon this lad that Miss Wycherly’s regards 
were fixed, and she quickly emerged from her con- 
cealment, descending the steps, and calling : 

“Arthur! Arthur!” 

The handsome boy heard the call, and, with a wild 
ery of joy, he darted forward and was clasped to her 
breast. 

Miss Wycherly drew him aside from his playmates, 
and quite near to the covert from which the marquis 
found it impossible to move, and then, seating herself 
upon a bench, she lavished caresses upon the boy, 
calling him fond and tender names. 

Could that be the cold and haughty Alethea 
Wycherly ? 

Lord Waldemere asked himself again and again. 

Aad well he might ask that question. 

Her proud, calm eyes were humid with emotion, her 
usually pale and cold face was lighted up with joy, 
love, and a strange, wondrous tenderness, that made 
her look more of the angel than the woman; and her 
lips, usually so stern and rigid, quivered with a tender 
eile. 

“ My darling, my darling!” she murmured, in low, 
sweet tones, fraught with a mighty love, as she em- 
braced the boy passionately. “You have grieved 
because I could not visit you for the last three days ? 
I knew you would look for me, my boy, but I could 
not come !” 

“And why not?” cried the lad, returning her 
caresses with interest. “I'd like to kaow who should 
keep my mamma from me;” and he clenched his little 
fist in a maaner meant to be formidable. 

His mamma! 

At those words, Lord Waldemere could with diffi- 
eulty repress a shriek, and he clung to the tree against 
which he leaned with the grasp of a drowning man, 
his face ghostly in its whiteness. 

Miss Wycherly laughed at the boy’s words and 
movements—a low, gentle laugh that bubbled up 
ircm the very depths of ber fond, glad heart—a laugh 
at which even the Lady Leopolde would have started 
in surprise, for she had never heard Miss Alethea 
laugh. 

“ Yes, little son will protect me!” slie said, with 
all a mother’s pride. “Let me see! Why, he is 
getting to be a man—almost nine years old!” 

“Certainly,” responded the young gentleman, 
gravely, releasing himseli, and standing before her in 
all his tiny might. “I am old enough to protect you, 
mamms. Just call on me if anybody says anything 
to you you don't like. They'll find you've gota 
protector !” 

Miss Wycherly rewarded this declaration by catch- 
ing up the little speaker and nearly smothering him 
with kisses, he receiving his reward with joyous 
laughter and struggling. 

“What would you like for a birth-day present, 
Arthur?” asked the lady, at length, pillowing his 
head upon her breast, and looking down upon his 
face, which nestled close to her bosom, as if the lad 
knew he had a right there. 

“A pony !” was the quick reply. 

“We will see, my boy. Perhaps you shall have a 
pony, and ride up and down the lane. But if it isn’t 
best that you should have it, you will be contented 
with your rabbits, and birds, and kitten, and dog, will 
you not?” 


dwelling! I could choke him!” 

As Layne eame néar, Arthur left Miss Wycherly’s 
arms, and sprang towards the new-cower, crying: 

“Oh, papa Richard!” 

Richard Layne caught the boy up in his arms, 
pressed his bearded lips to thelad’s smooth cheek, and 
set him down again with a laugh, while Arthur pro- 
ceeded to investigate Richard's pockets. 

The result of his explorations was the discovery of 
a packet of gaily coloured glass balls, and two new 
books, the latter present eliciting a shout of delight. 

“Just what I want!” cried Arthur, joyfully, exami- 
ning the pictures in ‘the books. “Here’s Robinson 
Crusoe himself, with his funny old. thatched hat on! 
I must show him to the boys! Thank you, thank 
you, papa Richard!” 

He gave Layne a grateful kiss, and then flew off to 
his playmates, showing them his books, and giving 
them the larger share of his pretty glass balls. 

“Papa Richard!” How the words rang in Lord 
Waldemere’s ears! 

Miss Wycherly and her escort looked proudly after 
the boy, and the former soon said, with quick-spring- 
ing tears: 

“The noble, generous boy! I am very proud of 
him, Richard! What would I not give to be able to 
own him to the world as my son!” 

Sobs choked her utterance, and Richard Layne’s 
voice was tremulous, as he answered : 

“ Dear Alethea, do not grieve! We love the lad all 
the better because his existence isa secret from all but 
youandme! Think how devoted he is to you—how 
he almost worships you! Think how trathful, how good, 
how brave he is! He will be an honour to you——” 

“ And to you, too, dear Richard. Yet his existence 
cannot always be kept secret. In the course of years 
he will grow up, and when he asks me about his 
parentage what can [ tell him? Oh, Richard, some- 
times I am tempted to take him and flee from my na- 
tive land, burying myself in some secluded spot-——.” 

“For my sake, you will not do it, Alethea !” 

“ For your sake I will not de it, Richard. I must 
not forget how he loves you, how you have devoted 
yourself to instructing him, and that you have claims 
upon him. He does not belong to me alone, but to 
you also, dear Richard.” 

“Do not forget that, dear Alethea, for I love the lad 
very tenderly. But see—he looks this way, wonder- 
ingly. Dry your tears while I amuse him, for I would 
not have him think that we had cause for sorrow.” 

Pressing Miss Wycherly'’s hand, he went away, 
going towards Arthur, who was on the point of re- 
turning to his mother, and his explanations to the 
boy were so satisfactory that the little fellow soon en- 
gaged him in play, leading him out of sight on the 
other side of the cottage. 

When they came into view again, Master Arthur 
was mounted upon Richard Layne’s horse, and that 
geutleman held the bridle, leading the small eques- 
trian towards Miss Wycherly, who had dried her 
tears, and now welcomed them with a beaming smile. 

“Arthur ought really to have a pony, Alethea,” 
observed Richard, ag Miss Wycherly arose and walked 
at the other side of the horse. “At his. age, 1 was a 
very good horseman. He need never ride unattended, 
nor beyond the lane, aud you know no one but our- 
selves and Arthur's attendants ever enter the lane!” 

Lord Waldemere did not hear Miss Alethea’s reply, 
the little group having proceeded towards the small 
front lawn, but he watched the trio with eyes whoso 
fierceness never for one moment grew less. 

They made a pretty group, the noble boy upon 
the horse, attended on either side by a tender and 
loving guardian, but Lord Waldemere saw no beauty 
in it. He felt like cursing them, each and all. 

The scene at length approached a termination. 

Richard Layne consulted his watch, and, after an- 
nouncivg the hour, gave Arthur a fatherly embrace, 
then resigning him to Miss Wycherly. 

There were tears in the lady's eyes and in those of 
the boy, but both bravely dashed them away, and 
Miss Alethea mounted, with Richard's assistance; the 
boy was held up to her for a last kiss, and she rode 
away, followed by Mr. Layne, the trees soon shutting 
them from view. 

And then the Marquis of Waldemere, with a terrible 
ery on his lips, dashed into the thickest part of the 


plantation, and flung himself upon the ground. 





(To be continued) 


Bosn1a.—T he attention of the Turkish Government 
has at last been seriously given to ascertain tho 
mineral resources at Bosnia. A Prussian mining en- 
gineer has been engaged to travel through the country 
and report on the different existing mines and the 
qualities of the ores, and to indicate where new mines 
may be advantageously opened. Bosnia is very rich 
in mineral produce, yielding copper, lead, iron, anti- 
mony, quicksilver, orpiment, and coal. 





THE CHOICE OF A FRIEND. 

Friendship isa tender plant, and will not grow in coars; 
unculti soil. 

I HAVE taken this opportunity to point out those: 
virtues and good qualities which @ young lady just 
entering into society ought chiefly to regard in tho 
a of her whom she may choose as a bosom 

tiend. 

In the first place, therefore, let mo observe, she 
should be one who is kind, dutiful and obedient to hor 
parents: for she that is deficient in these most impor- 
tant of all duties will not be faithful to you, nor be 
very observant of any other duty imposed on her. 
And, indeed, from a young lady's behaviour in this 
respect one may form a tolerably just notion of hor 
character in general ; for one that is so ungrateful, so 
unnatural, as to have thrown off all respect and defer- 
ence to her parents may and probably will ran into 
various other kinds of vice. Sucha person is not worthy 
the name of a friend. With such a oneI would not 
advise even a commonplace interco for such as 
may do have great cause to regret it. 

Another essential featare to be observed in the 
character of a bosom friend is humanity and good- 
nature ; a certain sweetness of disposition and equality 
of mind, not to be ruffled by any trifling incident or 
soured by any trifling misfortune. A person blessed 
with this happy temper possesses within herself a per- 
petual fund of cheerfulness aud good-humour, and 
diffuses joy and Fe ee wherever she may be. 
Pleased with herself, she is the more apt to be pleased 
with those around her. Slow to anger, she is not 
provoked by light offences, and ready to forgive the 
errors of others. As she is happy in her own mind, 
she delights to communicate happiness to others ; and, 
therefore, is willing to cultivate a friendship with any 
person that seems to deserve her confidence. In a 
word, without a strict observance of good-naturo, 
trustfulness, and virtue, there can be no such thing as 
true friendship. A.J. 


A SHATTERED ship’s boat and a fow .dead bodies 
washed on shore on the coast of Kerry bring from 
the deep all the tidings we are-ever likely to get of 
the fate of the missing e t ship the Monarch of 
the Seas, which, on the 13th of last March, sailed 
from Liverpool for New York, with 700 souls on 
board. 


A Lecat For.—When the great Lord Chatham 
was to appear iu public, he took much pains about his 
dress, and latterly he arranged his flannels in graceful 
folds. Itneed not then detract from our respect for 
Erskine, that on all occasions he desired to look smart, 
and that when he went down inte the country on 
specia! retainers he anxiously had recourse to all 
manner of innocent little artifices to aid his purposes. 
He examined the court the night before the trial, in 
order to select the most advantageous place for ad- 
dressing the jury. On the cause being called, the 
crowded audience were perhaps kept waiting a fow 
minutes before the celebrated stranger made his ap- 
pearance ; and when, at length, he gratified their im- 
patient curiosity, a particularly nice wig and a pair 
of new yellow gloves distinguished aud embellished 
his person beyondthe ordinary costume of the barrister 
of the circuit.—Campbell’s Lives of the Lord Chancellors 
of England. 

Userut Piants.—A German author states that the 
number of useful plants has risen to about 12,000, but 
that others will no doubt be discovered, as the re- 
searches yet made have been completed in only por- 
tions of the earth. Of these plants there are 1,350 
varieties of edible fruits, berries, and seeds; 103 cereals ; 
87 onions; 460 vegetables and salads; 40 species of 
palms; 82 varieties of arrowroot, and 31 different 
kinds of sugars. Vinous drinks are obtained from 
200 plants, and aromatics from 266. ‘There are 50 
substitutes for coffee, and 129 for tea. Tannin is 
present in 140 plants, caoutchouc in 96, gutta-percha 
in 7, rosin and balsamic gums in 389, wax in 10, and 
grease and essential oils in 330; 88 plants contaia 
potash, soda, and iodine; 650 contain dyes, 47 soap, 
250 weaving fibres; 44 fibres used in making; 
48 give roofing materials, and 100 are. employed for 
hurdles and copses. In building 740 plants are used, 
and there are 615 known poisonous plants. Ono of 
the most gratifying dev ts ig, that out of 278 
known natural families of plants, there are but 45 





species for which no use has yet been discovered. 
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THIRSTANE. 
—_———_@—___—_—- 
CHAPTER XXXV. 


‘Wuey summer came, the little party of friends 
~were collected at Mr. Sherwin’s country residence. 
‘Lhe old house was once more inhabited after all those 
years of desertion, and Mrs. Harris’s heart gladdened 
within her by the joyful tumult thatreigned supreme; 
easy as to her mind in regard to the proper mode of 
entertaining such hosts of company, since Mrs. Mason 
was there with her immense wisdom and uncbaugeable 
good-nature. 

Never had Rachel known a summer so happy: for 
the first time she was surrounded by loving hearts, 
made the centre of attraction to the pleasaut circle, 
petted and caressed in a way before unknown, but 
which was very pleasant to her earnest, affectionate 
heart. 

Mr. Ward had at first been inclined to veto the pro- 
position that she should go away for the whole 
summer; but when Mr. Sherwin and Alice brought 
the physician to their aid, the matter was settled at 
once: if the child required country air, he must have 
it—nothing must de neglected which could conduce 
to his well-being; Rachel was simply the mother of 
lis bby—not in any other light was she to be re- 
garded, nor was she to Lave any thought beyond her 
duties, 

The young parent bore her restrictious easily. That 
child was the basis upon which ber future hopes 
were built; she had no thought in which he did not 
have his part, and the last pain of her girlhood’s dreams 
went out when that infant cheek first rested on her 
heart. “ 

Ophelia’s delight was beyond all bounds—she 
worshipped the iufant, and regarded Rachel as some- 
thing superhuman. She would allow no one else to 
hold the boy when she was near; she played with 
him—she talked to him—she fondled him with the 
awkwardness which only a spinster trying to take 
care of a baby can display in its full charm, and her 
only disappointment appeared to be that he did not 
learn to walk before he was well able to open his 
ey 


said—“T never see a body so altered! You’ve got red 
cheeks, and your eyes is as bright as two stars; you 
used to look as if you was a waiting for something or 
somebody that never came.” 

“Thave found what I waited for, Ophelia—I have 
my father and my child.” 


CS 
“Why, Rachel—I can’t call you nothing else,” she. 








[NEWS OF THE WRECK. ] 


Ophelia wasshrewd enough to understand more than 
Rachel chose to explain, and it was like a new hap- 
piness come to herself to see the change in her. 

“Sich a baby!” she said. “ They’m mostly squally 
things; la, he knows me jest as well as you do—see 
him laugh—do see him!” 

She poured out her feelingsin a series of embraces 
and kisses, interspersed with the baby talk that seems 
natural to female lips, even to the strictest and most 
virtuous spinster ones. 

Ophelia had succeeded wonderfully in her undertak- 
ing, which at first had been greatly laughed at by her 
neighbours. But they were soon foteed’to change their 
sneers into admiration, for Margaret herself never ma- 
naged the farm with more skill than did Ophelia. Her 
cheese and butter brought a higher market price than 
anybody else could command; her crops were yielding 
splendidly, and she herself was on the topmost wave 
of triumph and self-gratulation. 

“ They'll laugh at me, will they?” she never failed 
to say when she saw Rachel. 

“1 kin understand them,” she said to Rachel, “and 
it makes me snicker in my sleeve. I ain’t Ophely 
now—la, bless you, I’m Miss Hill. 

In spite of her failings, Miss Hill was a better 
woman than many a pleasanter-spoken one; she was 
kind-hearted and charitable, always affectionate to 
her old mother. 

Pleasantly the summer weeks wore on, and in the 
general content Mrs. Meredith’s quick eyes detected a 
state of feeling between Miss Staunton and the artist 
which delighted her beyond measure. 

She kept her reflections to herself, however, and 
thoronghly enjoyed the little bit of autumn-day court- 
ship which passed almost unheeded before the less 
observant or more absorbed portion of the party. 

Alice received frequent tidings from Thirstane, and 
made herself as happy as it was in her joyous nature 
to be, and to Mr. Sherwin and Rachel it seemed as if 
they had wandered into an Arcadia where it was always 
summer and content. 

Mr. Ward made periodical visits, upset everything 
after his usual fashion, fretted Seaman’s soul within 
him, and made Mrs. Meredith’s pretty fingers tingle 
twenty times each day with a desire to box his ears; 
but Mr. Sherwin was always so urbane and thought- 
ful, Rachel so full of wifely attention, that he really 
had not the heart to fret more than half the time—a 
circumstance which gave very hopeful people a pros- 
pect of a still greater change. 

They rode and drove about, sailed on the beautiful 
river, made pic-nics amoug the mountains— which Mr. 
Seaman and Rachel turned to account by diligent 








sketching—spent the long daysin the woods, and gavo 
their hearts a holiday such as should be more frequent 
in every life, but which in our bustling existence we 
too often neglect or fail to enjoy when offered. 

They waited to watch the glory of autumn before 
they returned to the city, and not one but went back 
bettered by the intluence of that season. 

The baby had thriven wonderfully, and a beautiful 
child he was, with great earnest eyes like his mother’s, 
and altogether such a quaint, old-fashioned baby, fond 
of fun and frolic, but all the while appearing to medi- 
tate deeply upon everything that weut on around him 
and draw his own conclusions therefrom. 

Not many weeks after their return, Alice was 
startled by a revelation of the secret which Mrs. 
Meredith had discovered a long time before. 

Rachel was spending the day with her cousin, and 
the two were enjoying themselves as they always 
did in the society of each other and Philip the king. 
While they sat in Alice’s room, Miss Staunton entered, 
with such a singular mixture of expressions iu her 
face-—doubt, timidity, and overall a look of teuderness 
which seemed to bring youth back to her features— 
that Alice immediately laid baby on the sofa aud cried 
out to know what was the matter. 

“ Why, Stanony, yoy look as if you hadslept alun- 
dred years and were so astonished at waking up! 
Whatever has happened to you? For gracious’ 
sake, Rachel, see how the woman blushes!” 

Miss Staunton sat down on the sofa and busied 
herself arranging the baby’s dress, an indignity which 
he resisted by kicking her with all his little might ; 
and having a sort of fear of children, she retreated. 

“ Now, Stanny,” said Alice, “if you don't speak 
out, I will shake you, as sure as you live.” 

Stanny did her best, but somehow the words would 
not come, so she was shaken, stationed in a corner, 
and all sorts of penalties imposed upon her, till, be- 
tween the confusion and her own perplexity, she really 
did not know whether to laugh or cry. 

** Only let me sit down,” she pleaded, “and I will 
tell you.” 

“I thought I should reduce her to” submission,” 
said Alice, nodding her head triumphantly at Ler 
cousin. Nowthen, Stanny—speak !” 

“She is quite breathless,” Rachel said, laughing ; 
“Jet her have peace a little while.” 

So Miss Staunton recovered her breath and as much 
courage as she could summon, and said : 

“I came in on purpose to tell you both some- 
thing——” 

“From your conduct I never should have thoughé 
it, Stanoy,” interrupted Alice. 
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The old maid led, but she wasevident 
arnest for pleasantry anda good deal 
withal. 

Perhaps I ought to have to 
; ? 





ly too much 


in rhtened 





befor 


Id you re,” she 
‘but [ was fearful you would think it 
stanny, what have yo done ?” exclaimed 
ething bad, by your actions and baby’s 








‘wrong, my dear, but Iam afraid that, 





t my age, people will think me silly. 
“Lalw lid, you great goose! But what have 
you don now to strengthen the opinion ?” 
“Nothing yet,” she replied, getting so flurried that 
she did not know what she said; “ but Mr. Seaman 








is so urgent-—— 









‘Now, where are your wits g ? Why do you 
; @ man into this presence in that unexpected 
way ?” 
““He would come,” rejoined the spinster, with a 
very hy ical laugh. 
‘IT understand,” Rachel exclaimed. “Oh, Alice, 


what a silly little pussyyou are, and you engaged— 
can’t y eo it? 

“No, I cannot,” replied Alice, emphatically. 
“You tell her,” said Miss Staunton, tearfully. 
Please, Alice, don’t think Iam doing wrong.” 





Alice stared at her still as ifshe thought her out of 
her senses, and Rachel sat down by the old maid, 
g her arm about her waist and encouraging her 

y her sympathy. 
I see how it is, Alice,” she said ; “that wilful Mr. 


aman h 


Ss 1s been teazing her to marry him, and she 
g , 
hasn’t the heart to say no.” 


Miss Staunton fairly hid her facein baby’s dress, 











ving one ear exposed, and if they could judge of 
thestate of her complexion fromthe colour of that, it 
e been feverish indeed. 
[he wretch!” exclaimed Alice. “ How did he 
dare to doit! Send him off at once, Stanny!” 
Shall I?” she whispered, somewhere from the 
pths of t sofa cushion. 
Alice ran to her, lifted her face and showed the 
brown eyes brimming with tears. 
| 1 love him! she exclaimed. “Oh, 
y I am so glad—so happy—I never heard 
s ice lips » just made for each 
ol 
Are y earnes ked the spinster, clearing 
ip at ¢ t 
Of course I am I never thought you cared for 
him.” 
And you, Rachel?” 
I can heartily congratulate both ; 1 neversaw two 
ler hearts brought together.” 
“i uraid you would think it silly, and-——” 
Ni tanny,” said Alice. ‘Il havea mind never 
to forgive you! LDyvay, why shouldn't you be happy 
we 0 I p I f 
‘**I never thought of marrying, you know,” re- 
ux ld maid, with her pretty earnestness ; “ I 
ave pposed Seaman cared for me until last 
sprin He says he is all alone now—his nieces mar- 
ried, and wants a compaul I think he is a good 


man ; 1 will try to make him Lappy, and 1 want you 
all to thi i ight.” 

The be serious fora timeand really convince 

er of the approbation they felt; in the end she was 


I am doing 1 





yY Lad to 





encouraged to give the little love-passage that had 
me to her so late in life, but which promised much 
Al and § cre happiness. 
‘Where is that atrocious man?” asked Alice, at 


Miss Staunton was overwhelmed again, but when 
rallied it came out that he was downstairs—lad 
reed her to find Alice, make known her secret, and 
vowed he would not leave the house until the wed- 
i g- was ot. 
“TI will go down at once,” said Alice; “I shall 
ibdue this doughty knight, never fear.” 
She did go, but he appeared to have undergone no 


ehange under her advice, for he said: 

‘You know there's no fool like an old one, my little 
girl; I bave lost so much time that I want to begin 
being happy as fast as possible.” 

So Alice went back to Miss Staunton and carried 
her captive to the old artist, who wasas full of humour 
and quaint conceits as ever, but radiant with his hap- 
piness, and not at all ashamed of what he had done. 


CHAPTER XXXVL 


Tue year of Leonard Thirstane’s absence drew to 
an end, and he wrote that he should take passage on 
the next steamer which left Havre. 

His return would bring unalloyed pleasure to all 
conuected with him; he would come back successful, 
full of hope, and Alice was so bewitching in her hap- 
piness, that nobody would have dreamed any ill could 
have been cruel enough to come upon her. 





everyone near with the same joyousness, and over all 
her cheerfulness was the sweet timidity with which 
her heart shrank from its own great love. 

| Days elapsed—the time for the: arrival of the 
| steamer was at hand. 

| ‘There was news of the wreck of the ill-fated ship. 
She had gone down in the midst of a fearful tempest— 
a score or two of the passengers had been saved, but 
the greater number of those human souls had perished 
with her. 

Alice was watching her uncle as heread the account ; 
when he lifted his white face he met the wild, strained 
look of her eyes, full of the questions she had no 
power to utter. 

“* Alice,” he said, ‘come here, Alice.” 

She rose from her chair shivering and pallid, and 
tottered towards his embrace. 

“They ate lost,” she cried out, in an unnatural 
voice ; ‘they are lost.” 

It would have been wicked folly to have attempted 
any deception then—it was better sbe should know 
the worst, 

‘“‘ Let me read it!” she exclaimed; ‘let me read it!” 

She snatched the paper from her uncle, but it flut- 
tered in her hand as if shaken by a strong wind, and 
her eyes tried in vain to fasten themselves upon the 
fatal paragraph. 

“*T can't see it,” she called, in her-blind anguish ; 
“read it to me—quick, quick!” 

Mr. Sherwin took the journal, and with his own 
lips read the account which sent such horror to her 
soul. The list of the passengers saved was not given: 
he seized upon that circumstance to offer a grain of 
consolation. 

“He may be among them, Alice; do not despair— 
only wait till then.” 

“How long?” she questioned ; “how long ?” 

“They were taken up by a Sailing vessel—listen 
again, this is what it says.” 

He repeated that portion of the announcement, and 
Alice listened as a prisoner upon the scaffold to a re- 
prieve. 

“ Within a week,” she said; “ within a week.” 

“Let us hope till then, my little one! Leonard was 
young and strong—there is every probability that he 
would be among those saved.” 





} 
| 


| 








She was so full of lifeand spirits that she infected 


‘* Within a week, within a week,” she repeated 
many a time, and always her face grew whiter and 
her hands tugged at her dress as if she could not 
breathe. 

“Sit down, Alice,” said Mr. Sherwin; “ try to con- 
trol yourself—we will hope, my darling, we will 
hope!” 

hey despatched a messenger at once, and Rachel 
came with her tender sympathies and gentle ways, 
and after a time the poor girl grew more composed. 

“T can wait now,” she said; “I can wait. Don’t 
if it—don’t look pityingly at me, and I can bear 
up till then.” 

They sat down in their trouble and obeyed her 
command, Alice weuld not permit her cousin to leave 
her, and in a case like that, Mr. Ward himself was too 
much softened to offer a single objection. 

The days passed—oh, what frightful days they 
were ! ; : 

They all did their best to appear calm, the house- 
hold routine went on as usual ; but in spite of their 
efforts, an appalling quiet reigned throughout the 
dwelling. 

The old servants who had known and loved Leonard 
from childhood shared the anxiety and went softly 
about their duties, as if death had already been in the 
house. 

During all that time of suspense not once was the 
loved one’s name pronounced—there was no allusion 
to the horror that hung over them. They tried to 
be cheerful—to talk pleasantly—but all the while each 
saw reflected in the eyes of the rest the terrible fear 
that darkened his own. 

Alice went about the house quietly, neglecting no 
one of the duties she had made her own, patient, re- 
signed, but with such a ghost of a smile upon her 
pallid mouth that it was more painful to witness her 
forced composure than if she had given way to her 
grief. 


speak 


She would sit by the fire looking down into the | 


glowing embers, starting at every sound as if she 
thought he hadcome; her small hands got a trick of 
twisting themselves nervously together, and the pretty 
roundness of her face hollowed into a pale angularity, 
out of which her eyes looked eager, wild, as if they 
had wholly deserted them, 

The week was almost gone—the unutterable terror 
drew more near! The very beating of the clock 
sounded like a funeral bell—not a mufiled sound but 
echoed strangely through the house—not an ear but 
heard constantly the dull roaring of the waves, and 
every broken dream presented a pale face with stream- 
ing hair, tangled with sea-weed, and garments 
drenched in brine. 

Alice could not sleep; she would lie cown at 


Rachel’s request; butno matter at what hour of i 
night her companion looked at her, she lay with | 
eyes staring upon vacancy, every feature Strained ; 
if listening to catch the faintest noise—but she heard 
ouly the rush of the bilows—the angry moaning 
the sea. 

On the evening of the fifth day, Rachel sat witi 
Alice and Miss Staunton in the little room that had 
once been so cheerful, but which must always after 
be haunted by the shadow of those misci 
weeks. 

It was growing late, but Mr. Sherwin had n 
turned—even Mr. Ward had failed to make his 
tomary visit. The dinner hour passed, but Mrs. Ma: 
had sent no warning; every heart among the gr: 
of dependants was chilled by this new presage of s 
fering. 

The three women waited in the fire-light—Ali 
had hushed Rachel’s baby to sleep in her arms—thier 
they sat—nobody alluded to the thought that wa 
in each heart—nobody. gaid hie islong iu comiing—they 
only waited, frozen inte:stillness. 

he bell rang— rose from her chair and forced 
herself to say, calmly: 

“T think that is Mr. Ward; I will go down.” 

Alice did not speak—made no effort to accompany 
her; sh@ placed the child in Miss Staunton’s lap and 
did not stit again. 

Rachel went downstairs and met her father in th 
hell ; one look at his face and the question she had not 
asked was answered, 

They entered the library and closed the door. 

“ Pather,” whispered Rachel, “ he isn’t lost 1” 

“The vessel is in port,” replied Mr. Sherwin, in a 
hollow voice; “I have seen the list of passengers — 
the men themselves—but Leonard was not there.” 

“There is no hope—-” 

“None! Heaven help Alice now—our Leonard is 
drowned.” : 

The unlatched door was pushed open—silent and 
swift as a spectre Alice stood betwéen them, while 
Miss Staunton followed, noiseless as her shadow. 

“ The list!” she gasped, in a voice that was half a 
whisper, half a groan; “give me the list, 7 say !” 

She tore the scrap of paper from Mr. Sherwin’s 
grasp, tottered towards tle, fire, and bending upon hei 
knees, read down the page by the flickering light— 
slowly—marking each name with her finger—with 
each lessening of the number sinking lower and lower, 
while a mute spasm contracted her palms. 

‘“‘ Leonard is drowned!” 

The words broke from her lips loud and distinct— 
she raised herseli—cast one look upon the weeping 
group, and feel into her uncle's arms. 

A long hour passed before they roused her from 
that death-like swoon. They carried her to he 
chamber and Jaid her on the bed, but when she came 
to herself she pushed them impatiently away. 

“T want to be alone,” she said; “leave me here for 
a little while—leave me alone.” 

They went out of the chamber and closed the door. 
What she suffered during that silent hour was be- 
tween Alice atid God’s pitying angels, who kept mad- 
ness from her soul! 

At last, Rachel crept into tlie room and found ler 
upon her knees, not praying, not weeping, only 
staring before her with that terrible look. 

** Alice,” she called, in horror, ‘* Alice !” 

She heard her—tried to speak—but her lips could 
only frame a moan. 

Rachel knew that, at any cost, she must be rouse 
from that fearful apathy, or reason would go ont 
with it. 

“Leonard 
claimed, 

With acry upon which her very life seemed e 
piring, she fell on the floor, and the flood of tears 
which burst forth restored her reeling senses. 

All night Rachel watched beside her, and when day 
broke she was more composed, but feeble, as if re- 
covering from a long illness. 

Another day went by; upon the evening of t): 
second, Mr. Sherwin entered the room and found her 
on a sofa, with Rachel watching over her. 

* Alice,” he said, “are you better?” 

“* Yes, better, better,” she replied, feebly. 

Rachel was looking at him—there was that in his 
face which sent a torturing flash of hope to her 
heart. 

“Are you stronger?” continued Mr. Sherwin; 
‘could you beara little hope—not certainty—a vague 
chance ?” 

She sprang to her feet—glanced at him, and cried— 
“Leonard is saved! Quick—quick—I shan’t die— 
don’t be afraid—quick !” 

She flew past them, opened the door and was 
clasped in Leonard’s arms. 

He had drifted from the vessel upon a plank, beep 
picked up by another ship, and reached port the day 
after the rest of the little number who had been pre- 





is drowned, Alice, Alice!” she ex 





served. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

A monvu after that terrible trial, Leonard Thirs- 
taneand Alice were married. 

Whatever his former errors and dreams might have 
veen, he loved her now—not with the passion he had 

riven to other women in the recklessness of the past 
° not with the wayward, short-lived frenzy of youth 
—but with that love of truth and devotion which 
lasts through a whole. life, and goes with the soul 
into eternity. 

His nature’ had centred upon itself ; in its full matu- 
rity and strength, there was Do danger of shocks or 
change. 

The affection he gave to her cast its beautiful in- 
fluence over his whole character; softened the ambi- 
tion which had spravg up in his soul, purified every 
thought and feeling, as only a great love is able to 
do, and worked that change by which alouea world- 
tried, passionate man cau be made worthy the affection 
of an innocent, pure-souled woman. 

In their happiness Rachel had her full share ; there 
was no cloud to separate her from them. 

There was no secret unrevealed between Leonard 
and his wife. He told her of the dream in which his 
fancies had turned towards Rachel, of the early love for 
herself which at times had seemed to slumber in his 
heart, but which bad now wakened in its full perfec- 
tion. 

“If I had dreamed that you cared for me, this would 
not have happened,” he said; “I feel as if my own 
folly had cheated me of a portion of my happiness.” 

“We-were not ready for happiness then,” she 
answered, with the thoughtfulness she had acquired 
from Rachel; “ we should have been like so many of 
those we know, who married without being certain 
whether it was the real love or a vision, and found 
nothing but bitterness and desolation after.” 

“ Where did you learn these things, Alice ?” he said, 
in wonder. ‘‘ You are more charming than ever, but 
your old childishness is gone—you are the same, yet 
so changed.” 

“Because I have suffered, Leonard. I could no 
more go back to my former ignorance than I could 
strike out the recollection of those terrible days.” 

“But we are repaid now ?” 

Her look answered him! They stood together under 
the light of the heaven which earnest, real love offers, 
and into its beauty no shadow from the past would 
ever intrude to mar tliat which was so fair. 

They were married, and life wore on with them, as 
it must do with all who employ aright the gifts placed 
within their reach. 

Each knew that existence is no holiday of delight— 
they took up their duties understandingly—ready to 
bear each other's: trials—to consider patiently every 
error or shortcoming, and feeling their hearts knit 
more closely with each suc¢essive year. 

Miss Staunton had refused to leave Alice until after 
her marriage, so poor Seaman had to wait with such 
patience as he might, until she saw fit to brighten his 
lonely bachelor life with her presence. 

At length, there was no longer the slightest obstacle 
in the way,and the artist begged with all the earnest- 
ness of youth for a period to his suspense. 

“IT know you don’t half believeit ; but all my life 
I have had neither time nér money enough to think 
of loving anybody ; now I:am in love, and as ready 
to make sonnets as any boy.” 

“T know: Ishallfret you ‘to, death with my old- 
maidish ways ; J don’t believe I can ever cure myself 
of them.” 

“ Don’t try—you would not be my Emmy if you 
did! Why,I need such a wife—I am the spirit of 
disorder. Ob, won’t you Lavelyour hands full in keep- 
ing the house straight!” 

“ You must agree to let medust your statuettes.” 

“Well, I will even promisethat.” 

‘And you won't wearthat horrid slouched hat 2” 

“T’ll put it in tho firé thisvery day !” 

“ And you'll throw aside: that old velvet painting- 
gown ?” 

“ There shall ‘be ‘a private cremation this even- 
ing.” 

‘“ Then your nieces-——” 

“Haven't they told you ‘fifty times they were ready 
to worship you for taking pityon me? They never 
could make me human, and) they want you to try. 
Come, Emily! Nobody’ ‘needs you now—you are 
doing no good. 


He carried his point at length, and, before she had | 


been married a month, Emily: had forgotten her fear 
of being langhed at, aud the pair were as happy as 
possible, 

They had: just the pleasantest house one could 
find, and settled down on their autumn happiness so 
contented and loving that it would be long before any 
winter sould disturb the oveu iccor of their lives. 

Another yeur passéd--Racic)'s boy had seen his 
Secund birthday, and ner motherly love and tender- 
ness softened her pathway more and more. 


The child loved his father after all, and Mr. Ward’s 
theories were sadly at fault, for he spoiled the boy 
with all his might. He was jealous of the child’s 
affection for Rachel, he was stern and exacting still, 
but she had learned to catch at every gleam of sun- 
light which fell in her way, and to bless heaven for 
the giving. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THAT second summer Rachel was preparing to go 
with her father to thedear old farm in the valley, when 
they were stayed by an event which no mortal eye 
could have foreseer. 

Mr. Ward returned home one evening, complaining 
of headache and fever; he insisted upon following 
some of the scores of remedies which he always had 
ready for every complaint, and the consequence was 
that by the next morning he had grown much worse. 
For two or three days he persisted in the course of 
treatment which he had commenced, but at the expir- 
ation of that time was so ill that he became himself 
alarmed, and a physician was sent for. 

That night he was raving with typhus fever, and 
the medical attendant expressed fears that he had 
been called too late to arrest the progress of the dis- 


ease. 

Little Philip was immediately removed from the 
house and confided to Alice’scare; while Mr. Sherwin 
and Rachel stationed themselves by the bed of the sick 
man, sharing every duty and fear. 

A fortnight passed, and they knew that there was 
no longer any hope—Mr. Ward was dying. He had 
recovered his senses and fully understood his situa- 
tion. 

With death so near, many things looked very dif- 
ferent from the aspect they had worn before ; in that 
solemn hour the reed upon which he had leaned 
snapped in his hold. 

He saw then his past character in its true light—the 
influences of a Pharisaical: creed no longer blinded 
him. He recognized the beauty and trathfulness of 
Rachel’s life—it was her voice which brought him 
comfort in that time of need—her prayers that restored 
peace to his soul. 

He died quite suddenly ; they had not expected the 
final scene so soon. Mr. Sherwin and Rachel were 
sitting by his bed; she had been reading to him the 
touching prayers for the sick, and he had listened 
earnestly. ‘ 

“ Rachel,” he called, ina stronger voice than he had 
done for days, “ stoop down, Rachel.” «. 

She bent over his pillow—he attempted to take her 
hand. i 

“You have been a good wife,” he said; “ I was very 
blind. Think kindly of me—teach our child to love 
me.” 

His voice died away—his band lay norveless in hers ; 
and with his eyes fixed wpon her face with an ex- 
pression of tenderness they had never before given, 
his soul drifted into eternity. 

Rachel was a widow, but she had her child and her 
father still, She had been hardly tried, yet it was a 
blessed consolation that she lad not blindly faltered 
from the path of duty, and that, with his last breath, 
her husband had born testimony to her gentleness 
and truth. 

I cannot follow farther the records of that woman's 
life. 

Inthe love of her parent and her son she found the 
sympathy and rest which ber soul liad craved—sho 
needed no other affection—there was not a void left 
unfilled, not a hope that called vaiuly for its fruition. 

Earnest and patient study of the art she had so 
loved at length gave her genius release, but the fame 
she earned was only sweet to her as it brought pleasure 
to the hearts of those dear ones. 

These three never parted, and the ties that joined 
them were too strong and holy for death to sever. 

Among the friends ‘that afterwards brightened 
Rachel’s existence she found none more faithful than 
Mrs. Meredith, who, with every year, gained so many 
new charms that neither-she nor those whom she 
loved perceived when youth went from her. 

lam sorry to confess that Ophelia Hill proved false 
to the principles she had slways. professed, and 
actually married @ thriving, energetic man,’ with 
sufficient. will to keep her in order, aud to whom she 
was quite ready to give love and réspect. 

“I didn’t think of doing such a thing,” she said to 
Rachel, “but the creature worried me to death, so I 
married him to get rid of the bother.” 

Ophelia’s rugged nature softened very much under 
the influence of affection; the sweet presence of 
children, the performance of her wifely duties, and 
the couusels which Rachel gave, aided greatly in the 
work, 

Here I leave them. 

The father and child had passed through the ordeal, 
the storms had cleared, aud, with her hand clasped in 





his, her boy every day growing more noble and manly, 


in the summer beauty of fame and appreciation, Rache! 


went cheerfully down the years towards the light that 
streams broadly in from the closed portals of eternity. 
F.L. B 
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SODA WATER—ITS HISTORY. 


f rw of our readers who frequent the soda fountains 
are probably aware of the manner in which the 
beverage is made. Soda water is simply pure water 
impregnated with carbonate acid gas. It is. known 
by its agreeable, pungent taste, by its slightly ex- 
hilarating qualities, and its bubbling and scintillation. 
The water to be impregnated with the gas is placed 
in a strong vessel, usually mado of iron or copper, 
called afountain. Tho gas, after being passed through 
water to purify it, is conducted to the fountain, and, 
after sufficient agitation in contact with the gas, at 
a high pressure, the water becomes imprognated, and 
is then what is known as soda water. 

The first experiments were made by Venal, in 
France, in 1750, and published in 1776; by Priestly 
in 1788; and later by Bergman, Black, Van Helmob, 
and others. Tho first manufactory in the world was 
established at Genova, by Goss, an apothecary:of that 
city, whose annual sales amounted to 40,000 bottles 
of “Eau de Selts.” In 1790 his partner, Mr. Paul, 
founded an establishment in Paris, where were com- 
pounded not only the principal mineral waters of 
France, but even those of foreign countries. From 
this time onwards, laboratories multiplied all over 
Europe, and the manufacture of simple aerated water 
is now conducted on so large a scale in all civilized 
countries that a very large amount of inventive talont 
has been successfully employed in improving the 
necessary apparatus, 





Mr. Sewarp is rumoured to have concluded a 
secret treaty with the Emperor Napoleon, ‘the under- 
standing being that the United States should observe 
strict neutrality and non-intervention in the affairs of 
Mexico. After the withdrawal of the French, Maxi- 
milian would secure his election as president; and 
would afterwards declare himself emperor, thus avoid- 
ing the Monroe doctrine. 

Tue Lancashire operatives aro asking for an 
advance in wages. That their demand is a fair ono 
the following figures will prove: Seven men of tho 
county constabulary have for several years past 
messed together. In the first week of July, 1863, 
each man’s weekly provisions cost 7s. 6d.; in 1864, 
7s. 11d.; in 1865, 8s. 5d.; and in 1866, 9s. 5d. Thero- 
fore, it now costs £1 4s, 62d. to purchase the amount 
of food which £1 would have purchased in 1863. In 
other words, food was 224 per cent. cheaper-in July, 
1863, than it is in July, 1866. 

Ir is asked what Austria intends to do with the Tron 
Crown of Lombardy, if she still intends to proserve 
that historic relic now that the plaius of Italy have 
slipped from her grasp? The Crown, in 774, was re 
ceived by Charlomague from Pope Adrian I. In 1452 
it was carried back to Rome, where it did duty at 
the coronation of Frederick IV., and in 1530 Charles 
V. placed it on his head at Bologna. In May, 18065, 
another conqueror seized upon itat Milan. At present 
it is in the hands of the Austrians, who sont it to 
Vienna when war was declared in 1859. 


GRAPES IN CALIFoRNIA.—A_ correspondent tolls us 
that within a few years the vineyards of Oalifornia 
will yield a greater value than her mines. ‘his 
writer gives an account of a vine growing near Santa 
Barbara, planted twenty-four years ago by General 
Vallejo:—“It measures over three feet in diameter, 
and it bas been trained over an immense arbour so as 
to give full expansion to its vigorous growth. In 
some favourable seasons, incredible as it may seem, it 
has been known to bear over 15,000 lb. of grapes, and 
its yield is always large enough to give comfortable 
subsistence to the family in whose possession it has 
remained for a number of years.” 

Corree Sratistics.—The following statistics, re- 
lating to the importation of coffee into Great Britain, 
are from M. Sabonadiére’s treatise on coffee-planting 
in Ceylon :—“ In the ten months ending 31st Ottober, 
1865, 107,250,000 1b. of coffee were imported into the 
United Kingdom. In the corresponding period of last 
year, the quantity was not so large by 14,750,000 ib. 
Uf the total imports, Ceylon contributed 68,000,000 Ib. ; 
other British possessions, 18,500,000 Ib. ; Brazil 
9,250,000 Ib.; Central America, 4,250,000 Ib.; and 
all other foreign countries, 7,250,000 lb, The 
quantity on which duty was paid in tho first ten 
months of the past year, 1865, amuunted to 25,750,0001b., 
which is a diminution, in comparison with last year’s 
return for the same period, of 772,869 lb. A gradual 
decline in the consumption of coffee has taken placo 
within the last four or five years, and is attributable 
in part to the greater demand for chicory, and in part 








to the increased liking for tea. Of chicory, it may be 
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observed that last year 99,564 cwt. were entered for 
duty, whereas in 1862 the amount was only 9,883 
owt., notwithstanding that the rate of duty had in- 
oreased in the interval from 12s. to 12s. 6d. per cwt. 
The quantity of coffee exported from this country in 
the same months of this year was 82,000,000 Ib., or 
nearly 17,000,000 Ib. in excess of the shipments for 
the like period in 1864; Holland, France, Hanse 
‘Towns, Russia, Prussia, Belgium, Italy, Austria, and 
Turkey having been the principal customers. In the 
bonding receptacles, the stock on the 31st October 
last was 30,250,000 Ib., or about 4,000,000 Ib. less 
than on the same day in 1864.” 





MILLY. 


CHAPTER I 


‘Up, dame, bestir thyself, for we shall have a smart 
shower o’ folks from the races to dinner to-day !” said 
old Matthew Ellis, mine host of the Golden Dragon 
—a thriving wayside inn some fifty miles from London 
—one pleasant June morning, to his pretty, comely 
featured helpmate, who entered the neat, cool, airy 
keeping-room where he stood. 

‘“Aye, good man, don’t fret! Do you suppose I’ve 
lived in thetavern thirty years more or less, and don’t 
know how to get up a grand dinner for the gentle- 
folk?” and the pretty landlady tossed the ribbons of 
her smart cap as she spoke. “ But where's Milly? I 
can't find her, high or low; and I want the lassie to 
lay the tables and trim em with flowers—for nobody 
ean do it so dainty as she. And who knows but the 
girl herself may take the eye o' some great lord or 
other? for I'll be bound there'll be a sprinkling o’ 
them among the quality folks that'll be here to 
dinner!” 

‘*Nonsense, dame! Don’t go to filling the lassie’s 
head withsuch stuff!” replied Matthew Ellis. “ Lords 
and ladiesfor lords and ladies, I say—and our Milly 
is better off without getting her head filled with such 
folderol !” 

“ Folderol indeed!” echoed Dame Ellis, with some 
asperity. ‘ You forget, old man, that the girl is of as 
good birth as the best of ’em—and, if she only knew 
that my sweet young lady was her mother, we might 
not keep her here so quiet with us, she all the time 
thinking she is our own kith and kin! For my part, I 
have always looked forward to the day when Milly 
would be asked for by some great gentleman who fell 
in love with her for her pretty face and winsome ways 
—and then, what a grand triumph it would be to 
come out open, and tell him she was of as high name 
as himself! Don't you set it down, Matthew, that 
because my sweet young lady Milicent ‘loped with 
poor young Arthur Allanmore, and they both died 
within the year o’ the fever, and left their little inno- 
eent baby to the care of Nurse Lisbeth, and then I 
married you and took the baby here into England, 
where she passes for my own grandchild ;—don’t you 
set it down that the day'll never come when she'll 
either be claimed by ber proud old uncle, else make a 
grand marriage, and so come to her own rank again !” 
And the tones of the woman’s voice grew more decided 
as she proceeded. 

“Well, well, dame—we won't quarrel over it,” said 
old Matthew, good-humouredly. “Heaven knows 
that nobody wishes more than myself that the girl 
may get back to the rank she was born in; but, at 
tle same time, I feel bound to watch over her, same 
as | would over my own child, if I’d had one, and 
see that the gay young gallants who come around the 
Golden Dragon don't flirt with her because she’s 
euly a maid of the inn. When I find one of ‘em who 
steps up like a gentleman and asks ber hand in open 
marriage, then L’ll say, ‘ Yea,’ provided little Milly is 
suited—and then, dame, will come your turn to tell 
the story o’ the girl's quality birth. "IT would do more 
harm than good to tell o’ that now, seein’ her own 
folks cast her mother off, and that proud old uncle 
up in Scotland has got a seapegrace son he means to 
leave the castle to. So, in my way o’ thinkin’, we'd 
better let things take their natural course; and, while 
you and I go on with our bakin’ and brewin’ and 
roastin’ for the grand folks, call the girl to fix up the 
tables with vases o’ sweet-smelling posies her little 
fingers know “how to do so nicely. Here, Milly!” 
aud stepping to the rear door of the keeping-room, 
Matthew Ellis called loudly. 

“ Here, grandpapa!” came back, in the sweetest, 
most silvery voice, and from a little path that led 
through a garden down to a thick coppice beyond 
emerged the figure of a beautiful blue-eyed girl of 
sixteen summers, with her brown hair braided under 
a rustic straw hat, her elegant figure attired in a 
jaunty morning-dress, and her little ungloved hands 
carrying a wicker-basket heaped with wild flowers 
that she had gathered from thg leafy nooks of the 
greenwood. 

“ Qh, I see you are waiting for me to set the tables! 





But there is plenty of time yet—and I thought I must 
bring some of these splendid wild roses and these 
splended columbines! And those thornberries, too— 
how charming they will be in setting of dark green!” 
And she held up her floral treasures. “Do you sup- 
pose we shall have any lords and baronets, grand- 
mamma?—or will they all dine at the castle of Sir 
George near by the race-grounds? You know it 
will be quite an event fora real lord to* dine at the 
Golden Dragon, grandmamma!” And, chatting thus 
innocently and girlishly, she went on in her task of 
sorting and arranging the flowers which she had 
thrown down upon a table in the keeping-room. 

‘Most likely we shall have several of ’em, child!” 
replied the dame, “for they say the races will be 
fuller than for ten years, and all the gentlefolks ’o the 
country will turn out; and though my lord will 
keep open house, he can’t entertain the half, so we 
must be well prepared for our share. But, remember, 
Milicent, if the quality people come here, and praise 
your pretty face, and ask for a nosegay of your 
picking from the garden, don’t you forget that you're 
as good as the best of 'em, and they can’t take any 
more freedom with you than with my lord's dauglters 
in their fine laces and satins up at the castle!” And 
with this somewhat mysterious advice the dame 
bustled away. 

And Milly — brown-haired, blue-eyed Milly —re- 
mained at hertask—crowding wild roses, columbines, 
mignonette and her choicest flowers into every avail- 
able vase, pitcher and mug of the Golden Dragon; 
too thoughtless and happy in her innocent youth and 
loveliness to attach more than a passing thought 
to the old dame'’s mystic command—ther girlish 
fancy dwelling on the noble guests from the great 
London world who were soon to sit at the tables of 
the inn, and partake her grandparents’ bountiful cheer, 
und pause to bestow a comment of admiration upon 
her flowers, and, mayhap, another upon her blooming 
face. 

Sixteen is so young, and artless, and innocent! 
And sweet little Milly, the maid of the inn, was fresh 
and modest as the flowers she was arranging. 


CHAPTER IL 

“By Jove, Falmouth ! is not theinn-keeper’s grand- 
daughter a genuine beauty?” exclaimed ove of a 
party of young noblemen who sat at dinner in the 
cool, sanded, flower-scented room of the Golden 
Dragon. “The bonniest lassie my eyes have rested 
on this many a day!” And he brought down his hand 
emphatically upon the white damask-covered table, 
bestowing a shower of complimentary epithets, in a 
slight Scottish accent, upon the “bonny lassie,” who 
had just left the diuing-hall, after helping Dame Ellis 
place the dessert of fruit before their guests. 

“ Faith! what a pity for such a bit of loveliness to 
waste ber sweetness on the desert air of this region, 
where nobody comes except once a year to the races! 
By the way, boys, I suppose old Sir George—capital 
old fellow !—is wondering why the deuce we aren't 
bestowing our legs under his mahogany, instead of 
taking our dinner at this little country tavern; and 
lll tell you a secret, which is nothing more or less 
than that, during my recent visits into this quarter, I 
have often heard of this pretty maid of the inn, and I 
made up my mind to come over to-day and get a peep 
at the little divinity. So here's to her bright eyes, 
boys—and to the closer acquaintance I mean to culti- 
vate with her! Capital ale to drink the toast in!” And, 
after pouring out a brimming tankard, he passed the 
flagon to his neighbour. 

But the flagon was untouched by this yourg man— 
a handsome, high-bred English nobleman, of princely 
mien—Lord Rupert Falmouth—save to pass it on to 
those below him at the table. 

‘“* What's the matter, Fal? You don’t drink to this 
rustic goddess, and you sit there looking as scornful 
as though you were a Stoic among a party of Baccha- 
nalians! How have we offeaded your virtuous high 
migltiness ?” said he who had first spoken—the gay, 
prodigal young Scottish nobleman, Malcolm Hazeldean 
—flushing with the combined effects of his host’s 
strong ale and his own passionate temper. 

“I do not profess to be stoic, Lord Hazeldcan,” 
was Falmonth’s calm reply, “but I do protestagainst 
the cultivation of a ‘closer acquaintance’ with this 
pretty, innocent English maiden, by one who is the 
avowed suitor of Lady Alice! And, for that reason, 
I refuse to drink to your success.” 

“ Aha! weshall see what weshall see!” laughed 
Hazeldean, half-sneeringly. “A mug or two of ale 
more or less won't make mach difference, I opine, to 
one who never yet paused to ask Jeave or licence of 
apy man in the pursuit of his pleasures: and the 
stately Lady Alice, I fancy, will not stoop to be jealous 
of a buxom barmaid. This t girl's reputation 
seems to be very dear to my Lord Falmouth, and leads 
to the supposition that he may be sweet in that 





quarter himself!” And he flung a recklessly defiant 
look upon his neighbour. 

But Lord Falmouth sat, still calm and unmoved, 
under the insulting tones of the half-drunken Scot, 
though he measured him with a withering look of 
contempt. 

“ Lord Hazeldean knows that he has no premises of 
truth whereon to found such a conclusion ; for I never 
was in this hamlet before, and never saw, until within 
the hour, the young lady who is the subject of un- 
fortunate remarks. But, know this, sir"—and he 
turned full and faced the Scotchman—* the honour of 
every English girl, be she duchess or ‘ barmaid,’ is 
dear to every right-minded Englishman, and woe be 
to you if you persist in forcing upon yonder sweet- 
faced maiden your unworthy acquaintance.” And 
rising, the noble young lord left the apartment. 

After Falmouth’s departure, a momentary silence 
fell on the company of some half-dozen gathered round 
the dinner table, broken at length by the defiant laugh 
of Hazeldean, who was now doubly inflamed with 
liquor and rage. 

“Ha, ha! He talks like a saint, but he’s a coward; 
and he only wants to make up to the girl himself! I'll 
have my revenge on him, and thwart him in this 
pretty Milly’s graces—see if I don't, boys! As for 
Lady Alice—of course none of you won’t be mean 
enough to gossip to her? Time enough by-and-bye. 
boys, to settle down into staid and proper liege lord! 
So pass the old landlord's prime ale, and let us thenk 
him in a bumper for his pretty granddaughter !” 

While the shining tankards were drained—then 
rattled, with a loud clang, upon the board—young 
Lord Falmouth, disgusted with the _hair-brained, 
giddy set aud their unprincipled leader, having left 
the dining-table, strolled through the other rooms and 
entries of the roomy, low-ceiled country inn. 

Dame Ellis was busy in the kitchen, directing and 
assisting her stout-armed maids—“ mine host” was 
deeply absorbed in a copy of the Times, which one of 
his guests had tossed down in the keeping-room—and. 
tempted by the cool shade of the garden in tho rear of 
tho inn, Falmouth stepped out on the low broad porch, 
and thence into the path leading away through 
hawthorn hedges and shrubbery. 

Walking along slowly, he came suddenly upon 
Milly, wearing her straw hat upon her golden brown 
braids, and bearing a pitcher of cool water sho had 
dipped from a little mossy spring at the foot of the 
coppice. The girl blushed slightly at sight of her 
noble companion—one of those great lords of whom 
she had read in the few novels on the bookshelf of her 
own litile chamber—and stepped aside for him to pass 
her in the path. 

With a courteous salutation, and a glance of admira- 
tion which he could not repress at her wondrous grace 
and beauty, Lord Falmouth wasabout passing onward, 
when suddenly rushed over him the remembrance of 
Hazeldean’s threat of thrusting his acquaintance 
upon that pure young girl, whose spotless maiden- 
soul looked from her violet eyes—and the thought 
rushed over him: 

“ Why may I not warn her ?” 

To think and act were all one with the generous 
young Englishman; and, pausing a minute, to ask a 
question or two concerning the neigbourhood and its 
preserves, he added, earnestly, “I am glad that I 
met you here! Though unknown to you till this hour, 
I am your sincere friend, and, if one of the company 
in yonder dining-room seeks your acquaintance, re- 
member that Rupert Falmouth warned you of him!” 
And bowing respectfully as to the highest lady of the 
land, he passed on down the path. 

“ He is a real nobleman, for grandpapa called Lim 
Lord Falmouth—and how kind and good he is—and 
so handsome, too, and treated me so courteously! 
But what can he mean? Who should want to seek 
my acquaintance, and why should he warn me? 
What can it mean?” And — the young noble- 
man down the path where he disappeared, Milly 
turned and walked up to the inn, with a puzzled ex- 
pression on her sweet face. 

“Fresh and beautiful as her own flowers, and far 
more graceful than many a titled lady at the queen's 
court to-day! Had I not given promise to join the 
party from London into Scotland for the lake tour, it 
would suit me well to linger here in this quiet hamlet 
for tbe summer. ‘But I am glad I warned her of that 
villain Hazeldean. I can depart with easier heart, 
leaving this sweet wayside blossom untouched by 
rude, despoiling hands, What soft blue eyes she had!” 
And all unconscious that his own heart had received a 
love-tipped arrow from those same violet eyes, tho 
young nobleman shortly turned back, to order his 
horse, settle his bill, and ride away from the Golden 
Dragon 


CHAPTER IIL 


TueReE months later, just as the golden September 
moon was rising over the thora trees that begirt the 
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country inn, @ handsome and powerful black horse 
dashed up to the Golden Dragon, andits rider flung the 
rein upon his arching neck, and sprang to the floor 
of the porch. 

Old Matthew Ellis appeared in the doorway; and 
when the new-comer ordered a room and supper, 
and added, “It is probable that I shall remain here 
some tinie,” the worthy host blest the lucky stars that 
had sent him such a guest, for in the gentleman he 
recognized one of the party who had honoured the 
Golden Dragon at the last races. 

So, bustling about, and giving orders fora warm 
supper, and charging John with particular orders for 
grooming my lord’s horse, mine host rubbed his hands 
with genuine satisfaction. 

When Lord Rupert Falmouth had gained his room, 
he hurried through his toilet with hasty touches ; 
and then descended at once to the keeping-room of the 
inn, where he found the landlord nothing loth to 
enter into conversation. But, all the while, the young 
gentleman’s manner was nervous and distrait, like one 
ill at ease, and every now and then he looked to- 
wards the door, and eagerly scanned everyone who 
passed in and out. But no familiar face appeared— 
only the servants—upntil came the summons to supper; 
and then he passed out to his solitary meal at the same 
table where he sat once before, in company with the 
gay set headed by the prodigal young Scottish laird, 
Hazeldean. 

Falmouth despatched his meal in nervous haste, and 
again rejoined his host, inly wondering why Dame 
Ellis or her pretty granddaughter, the remembrance 
of whose charms had been the lure to draw him 
thither, did not appear; and at length he was on the 
point of making inquiries for those members of his 
Jandlord’s household, when a'step came on the porch, 
«nd the worthy landlady entered the keeping-room. 

After sundry curtseys and greetings to ‘his honour,” 
and the “ hope that he had made a comfortable supper 
while ehe had been absent at the village, whither she 
had gone that afternoon to doalittle shopping,” Dame 
Lisbeth turned to answer her husband’s inquiry for 
Milly, at which name the young nobleman’s cheek 
glowed warmly as though he had been her lover. 

“'Tis so pleasant a night the lassie thought she 
would walk over from the village in the moonlight ; 
and so I drove Dobbin home myself, and left Milly to 
follow at her own will. On such a bonny eve as this 
young folks like to be abroad,’ she added, turning to 
their guest and dropping a curtsey. 

“But, Matthew, dinna ken what news I heard at 
the villago!” she continued to her husband, betraying 
the Scottish accent of ber former days in her excite- 
ment. They say that my lord’s youngest danghter, 
the Lady Alice, is to be married this day month to 
that handsome young gallant from the Highland 
country, who has been speering round here after our 
Milly! I always kenned he meant no honest love to 

‘our bonny bairn, and Milly deserves a deal o’ praise 
for the cold shoulder she always turned him. *‘ Tisa 
discreet lassie she is! And when we met him face to 
face at the village to-day, she-was cold and proud as 
avy highborn lady. Idinna like the eye o’ the young 
gentleman when she looked so disdainful on him; it 
said as plain as could be, ‘1 hate you for it, my proud 
lassie.’ ” 

“Well, I, for one, am glad this young laird is going 
to leave our parts with his bride, for he’s beer a sore 
pest to our girl!” replied old Matthew, “ but I don’t 
see what barin he can bring her at this late hour; so we 
won't borrow any trouble, dame ;” and the worthy 
landlord turned away. 

Left to himself, Rupert Falmoutlt could not banish 
a presentiment of coming danger to the girl he loved, 
and, Jeaving the inn, he set out at a brisk walk on the 
moonlit road she must traverse. “ Hazeldean is in 
these parts; he has been foiledin his attempts to secure 
audience with Milly, and he is not the man to resign 
a plan he has once matured,” soliloquized the young 
nobleman, as he walked onwards with that vague sense 
of impending peril deepening in his mind. 

The night was beautiful, and Falmouth walked 
rapidly on for two miles, under the clear moonlight, 
and in the elastic air, when, ata sharp turn in the 
road, he heard the rumbling of the wheels of a post- 
chaise, and quietly drew back among the shadows of 
the trees that skirted the highway. 

“Are you sure she has not passed here, Jones?” 
asked a voice which Falmouth instantly recognized ; 
and the driver answered, “Sure as death, your 
honour! I’ve kept sharp watch since we saw her 
leave the hamlet afoot; and the pretty Milly’s feet 
have not passed this way yet, sir!” 

“ All right, then; and only have us safe on the road 
to London a half-hour hence, beyond the reach of her 
old grandsire and his dame, who've watched her as 
narrow as hawk does a young chicken, and a good 
round purse is yours!” was Hazeldean’s answer. 

“ Yes, your honour! but hist ! there’s a figure ahead 
in the moonlight! she’s comin’ now! Stand ready 
just inside the carriage door, while I get off the box 





and stoop down to look at Prince’s right foot, pur- 
tendin’ as how somethin’s the matter with the ‘osses! 
Whoa, there!” cried Jones, in a loud tone, as the 
maiden tripped onwards in the bright moonlight. 

Desperate situations call for desperate actions ; and 
to describe Lord Falmouth’s sudden resolve to spring 
from his concealment—strike down the driver when 
in his stooping posture—hustle the frightened Hazel- 
dean into the carriage, and lock the door upon him 
securely—then hastily explain the circumstances to 
Milly, whom he urged to mount beside him on the 
box, and then to drive back to the Golden Dragon 
with his discomfited prisoner, leaving Jones to pick 
himself from the road as best he might—all this was 
duly accomplished; and shortly the gallant young 
nobleman and the rescued girl found themselves in a 
safe shelter. 

It is, furthermore, almost impossible to describe the 
rage and mortification of the crest-fallen’ Hazeldean 
when released from his durance; and the added fact, 
that he received his dismissal, shortly after, from the 
Lady Alice hastened his departure from the country 
side. 

About six months later, news came of his death, met 
in a mad deer-hunt among the Highlands; and, in 
connection with this event, was revealed the startling 
fact that the last Lord Hazeldean had been first cousin 
to Milly, who now, in lieu of a male heir to the estate 
of her uncle, was recalled to the land of her birth, 
with the title of ‘‘ Lady Milicent Hazeldean.” 

It is almest needless to add, that the faithful old 
nurse Lisbeth and her husband accompanied their 
young mistress into Scotland—and, with the ensuing 
spring, a bridal was celebrated at Hazeldean Castle, 
in which Lord Rupert Falmouth wedded sweet Milly, 
the Maid of the Inn. M. W. J. 
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Tue solubility of oxide of lead in water is, as is 
well known, so slight that many have doubted its 
very existence, though unrecognizable by sulphuretted 
hydrogen, it is shown by the cyanine test. 

CAST-IRON COLUMNS AND BEAMS. 

In cases of fire, where the heat is intense, cast-iron 
columns and beams become weak. The same is the 
case with wrought iron. Hence, although iron makes 
a safe building for offices in which there is not enough 
combustible to heat it above 600 deg., it is unsafe for 
buildings in which combustible goods are stored, un- 
less access of air is presented, so that there cannot 
be combustion enough to heat the iron above this 

oint. 

7 Attempts have been made to protect iron from heat 
by plaster and brickwork, and by water inside; but 
there are decided objections to these expedients. 
Whether wood has been used as tlhe core of a hollow 
column or beam we do not know; but as wood, when 
shut up in iron so that air could not reach it, would 
be a long time in charring to a depth that would much 
weaken it, it is evident that hollow cast-iron colamns 
might be prevented from bending under their load 
while hot by fitting in pine columns inside, and the 
pive would greatly strengthen them while at the or- 
dinary temperature; and by shutting the wood 
tightly in, so as to exclude air and moisture, it would 
be made almost imperishable. 

Columns thus stiffened need not have so much iron 
in them as is necessary when they have nothing in 
them, and the saving of iron might partly pay the 
cost of the wood. In the same way box girders might be 
stiffened with wood ; the iron, in case of fire, when too 
hot to bear much load, would preserve the wood from 
combustion, and the strength of the wood might 
suffice to hold up the weight, and prevent the crash 
that usually happens when iron buildings get so hot 
as they are liable to get when they contain large 
stores of combustibles, and ignorant firemen smasl: in 
doors and windows to give free access of air to make 
the fire intense. 

For dwellings, offices, and other buildings that 
contain little to heat them, iron alone will make them 
fire-proof; but for stores, wood that is absulutely ex- 
cluded from air will be necessary to sustain the load 
while the iron is weakened by heat. 


Gas AND VEGETATION.—Are the admitted injurious 
effects of coal and gas on vegetation inevitable and 
irremediable? We may ask the chemist or the gas 
manufacturer whether it be not possible to have gas 
of sufficient illuminating power, or even of greater 
intensity than it now is, without having our plauts 
poisoned or killed outright. We know at least of 
some gas-works on whose walls cluster roses, and 
around whose chimney the Virginian creeper throws 
its grasping tendrils, so that it would seem that there 
are circumstances which permit of the growth of 
plants even in such unlikely spots. Observers wlio 
would investigate this matter would do great service to 
plant-growers and to gas-makers, Professor E. Mor- 


ren, aided by his colleague in the chair of chemistry 
at Liége, has lately been instituting some experiments 
on this point, the results of which were given at the 
recent Botanical Congress, and. which will be pub- 
lished in its proceedings. In the meantime we may 
state that the general conolusion at which the learned 
professor arrived is that coal gas, so long as it is free 
from sulphurous acid gas, is not injurious to plants; 
but if the gas be produced from coal having much 
pyrites in its composition, and in consequence if it be 
charged with sulphurous vapours, then it becomes 
most pernicious. If, then, the gas can be freed from 
these destructive vapours, we shall have little cause 
to complain of its effects as far as tho health of plants 
is concerned. 


Ir is estimated that the ocean contains 160,000 cubic 
miles of magnesium, a quantity which would cover 
the entire surface of the globe, both sea and land, to 
a thickness of more than eight feet. 


Tue needle-gun was presented to the French Em- 
peror six years ago, and immediately the committee 
of artillery engaged in the task of comparing together 
all the guns which load at the breech, Upwards of 
one hundred models were tried, and it was only last 
year that an arm was adopted, far superior, it is said, 
to the Prussian one. 


Mr. Hotpsworrs states that the coal-beds dip 
beneath the secondary deposits of London, pass be- 
neath the Channel and part of France, and make their 
reappearance in Austria and Russia. The question 
arises, would it be possible to procure coal by 
driving a shaft through all the secondary and tertiary 
deposits ? 

M. LiAnvier, ip a recent paper read before the 
French Academy €f Sciences, attributes the zodiacal 
light to the effect of a vast atmosphere enveloping tho 
sun on all sides, and exercising on that orb an im- 
mense pressure, developing a vast quantity of heat. 
He thinks that if this pressure be subject to great 
variations they may be the causo of the spots observed 
on the sun’s disc. 

THE PREVENTION OF THE Recow or GuNs.—As 
the turret principle gains in extension so will the 
problem of the diminution of the recoil also riso in 
importance. The Ordnance Committee of Woolwich 
were engaged recently in experimenting upon twe 
models constructed according to the plans of the in- 
ventor, Mr. William Murphy, of Cork, for the pur- 
pose of eliminating the recoil in the discharge of 
cannon. 

A VEIN of tripoli, twenty feet in thickness, jifty 
rods wide, anda mile in length, has been discovered 
near the town of Stillwater, Minn. It is said to be 
free from acids, mica, or calcareous earths, and equal 


to the Mount Eagle tripoli, so celebrated in this 
countryand Europe. Notuing has ever yet been dis- 
covered equal to the pure tripoli for cleansing and 


burnishing all metallic and glass surfaces.  ‘l'ripoli 
is composed of the exuview of infusoria, and is enticely 
au animal production, although found in the earth. 
Coprer, Tin, AnD Leap.—According to a return 
lately moved for by Mr. Davey, M.P. (parliamentary 


paper No, 289 of this session, in continuation of No. 
275 of last session), the total import of copper ore 
and regulus into the United Kingdom was 122,248 
tons last year, of which 74,035 tons came from Chili 
and Cuba, and the remainder chiefly from the United 
States, Australia, and South Africa. The export of 
wrought and unwrought copper amounted to 31,609 
tons, British India taking considerably the largest 
proportion for one country, namely, 10,100 tons, and 


France, Egypt, and Holland most of the rest. Of tin 
5,699 tons were imported, of which 4,932 tons came 
from British India; 7,191 tons were exported, 4,486 
tons going to France and the United States. The 
import of zinc or spelter was 30,685 tons, 12,339 tons 
of which came from Hamburgh, and nearly all the 
rest from Belgium, Prussia, and Holland. Of zine 
ore 5,158 tons were imported, two-thirds of which 
came from Spain, the rest mainly from France, 4,461 
tons of British zinc and 3,771 tons of foreign zine 
were exported, chiefly to British India and France. Of 
pig and sheet lead 34,903 tons were ‘mported, Spain 
alone sending 29,000 tons. ‘lhe export amounted ‘eo 
23,131 tons, the United States taking 8,161 tons, and 
France and China together nearly as much. ‘The im- 
ports of lead ore amounted to 5,584 tons, nearly all of 
which came from Sardinia. Only 101 tons of red lead 
and white lead were imported, whereas the amount 
exported was 6,761 tons, most of which went to the 
United States, British India, and Australia. 





Tue Growra or PLants.—Mr. Dachartre, who 
had been investigating the rate of growth in plants 
by day and night, considers that the greatest increase 
in length takes place at night. His measurements 
have been made on the vine, the gladiolus, the straws 





berry, the hop and other plants. 
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Kanu.—About a century ago the potato was in- 
txoduced generally into Scotland.. Before its intro- 
duction the kale vegetable was much used as food, 
especially in the north of Scotland, the kind being of 
e dark red or brown colour, with leaves nearly plain 
(not curled); this kind having a richer, more saccha- 
ring, juice than the ¢urled German greens or than 
any othor known kind of the cole family, and requiring 
a less quantity of beef to make an excellent soup. So 
wholesome was the red kale regarded, that the 
cal man’ expected his bill would not be high when 
he saw not only the farmer's garden well filled with 
red kale, butalso a rig of kaloin a neighbouring field. 
So fond were the Scotch of their kale and kale-brose 
that they sung of them as the English do of ale and 
pics. Lhe Scottish lad, rejoicing in his high physique, 
in courting, says philosophically — 
you at my dad, quo’ he, my mither, or my auntie ? 
ly-moudy they fed me, lang kale and rante-tante. 








What ai 
wi 


Vrurout or Peorte.—What is the average weight 
faman? At what age does he attain his greatest 
weight? How much heavier are men than women? 
What would be the weight of fat peoplo—and what 
f very fat people? M. Quetelet, of Brussels, some 
years ago, deemed such questions quite within the 
scope of his extensive serics of researches of man. 





ile got hold of everybody he could, everywhere, aud 
weighed them all. He weighed the babies; he weighed 
the boys and girls; he weighed the youths and 
maidens; he weighed men and women; he weighed 
collegians, soldiers, factory people, pensioners—and, as 
he had no particular theory to disturb his facts, he 
honestly set down such results as he met with. All 
the infants in the Foundling Hospital in Brussels, for 
» considerable period, were weighed, and the results 
were compared with others obtained at similar estab- 
lishments at Paris and Moscow. The average returns 
chow that a citizen of the world, on the first day of 
his appearance in public weighs about six pounds 
and a half—a boy-baby a little more, a girl-baby a 
little les Some very modest babies hardly turn the 
ecale with two pounds and a half, while other preten- 
tious voungsters boast of ten and eleven pounds. M. 
Quetelet grouped his thousands of people according to 
eges, and found that the young men of twenty aver- 
eged one hundred and forty-three pounds each, while 
the young women of twenty have an average of one 
hundred and twenty pounds. His men reached their 






heaviest bulk at a 
weight was one 
the women slowly 


t thirty-five, when their average 
idred and fifty-two pounds; but 
fattened on until fifty, when their 


avel weight was one hundred and twenty-nine 
pounds. Men and women together, the weight, at 
full growth, averaged almost exactly one hundred aud 


forty pounds 





VIVIAN TRAVERS 
nent 

L\PTER XIL 

Vivian had overheard were 


Tur words wh of 


lo « 


hitt msequence themselves, bearing in no way 
upon the secret her parents had so carefully concealed 
i her and the world, but they were sufficient to 
excite her surpt d curiosity. 


ir. Travers Lad proceeded to the door, dismissed 
Dennis from further attendance for the present, and 
had then ushered Mrs. Hawkers into the boudoir, as 
recorded. 

What do you mean by this second intrusion ?” he 
demanded, sternly, when he had closed the door 
behind them. “You promised to leave the country 
immediately, and to never show yourface to me or my 

ly again.” 
| know it,” responded the visitor, taking pos- 
Mr. Travers's favourite chair, and depositing 
her feet uponthe fender. ‘Imade that promise and 
meant to keep it; but I had the misfortune to have my 
pocket picked on my way home, and was obliged to 
come back for more money.” 
iv, Travers’s countenance expressed his incredulity 


? 


ae 100 OF 


et this monstrous assertion, the woman’s apparel 
having been too utterly miserable to- have afforded 
hope of plunder to a pickpocksr. He put this idea 
mito words, adding: 


; Besides, Mrs. Hawk 
into two packages, 
bosom.” 


Ab, so I did,” was the response, the woman ap- 


rs, you divided your money 
putting the most of it into your 


pearing notin the least confused at the detection of 
her falsehood. “ You're pretty keen, Mr. Travers. 
The 


truth is, I’ve heard of a farm that can be bought 
for eight hundred pounds, and I should need two 
hundred pounds extra to stock it and furnish the 
house. I thought, to make sure of getting rid of me 
for ever, you'd advance me another five hundred.” 
Mr. Travers was silent, pacing rapidly across the 
floor, undecided whether to refuse or grant her de- 
mands. She might be speaking falsely, he thought, 


) attention by Vivian, who, half arising from the chair 


ever of going there, or even of leaving London. 
This second demand for money might simply be one 
of many she intended making, and if he yielded to it 
he might be plunging himself into a sea of constant 
anxiety and fear. Uncertain what course to take, he 
hurried to and fro, a prey to the keenest disquietude. 

His visitor employed the silence by scrutinizing the 
contents of the apartment, and indulging the feelings 
of envy the sight of so much luxury awakened. 

Matters werein thisstate when Mrs. Thorne entered 
from the dining-room. 

Mrs. Hawkers half arose with involuntary respect 
to greet her, and her eyes twinkled with pleasure as 
she noted the half-concealed agitation of the lovely 
mistress of the house. 

‘Glad to see you, Mrs. Travers,” she said, resuming 
her seat. “You haven’t changed much in sixteeu 
years, and you don’t look like a twelvemonth older.” 

Mrs. Travers replied only by a bow, and swept on- 
ward to a seat, her magnificent robe of crimson silk 
calling up a greedy look to Mrs. Hawkers’ eyes, as 
she passed the visitor. 

“What is it, Everard?” asked Mrs. Travers, in a 
very low tone, addressing her husband. “TI thought 
she agreed not to return.” 

“So she did. She says now that slic wishes to 
purchase a farm, for which she will have need of five 
hundred pounds more. I am undecided about giving 
it to her. If 1 do, her success may tempt her to 
remain and play the part of a contiaual leech, besides 
keeping us in perpetual anxiety lest she sould betray 
herself to Vivian. 1 wish I knew what to do.” 

These remarks had been unheard by their subject, 
and, as Drayton Travers resumed his anxious walk, 
she exclaimed : 

“ How rich you must be, Mrs. Travers! That dress 
of yours, with all that black lace on it, and the jewellery 
you've goton. Do you dress Vivian in that splendid 
style? You must think a great deal of her if you 
do.” 

These were the words, spoken in a shrill, though 
not loud tone, that had_so surprised Vivian, and pre- 
vented her departure from the dining-room. 

“ Your papa’s visitor is that shabby old woman you 
saw in the hall yesterday, and whom Dennis thought 
a beggar,” whispered Lorimer. “I wonder how she 
learned your namé? She is very familiar, I think. I 
wonder your papa doesn’t reprove her for her imperti- 
nence.” 

The same thought had entered Vivian's mind, but 
she did not care to put it in words. It was very 
strange, she thought, that the woman should speak 
her name so familiarly, and should comment upon her 
parent's affection for her. 

In her wonder and surprise she entirely forgot her- 
self, or that Lorimer held her hand closely to prevent 
her withdrawal. 

Neither Mr. Travers nor his wife replied to Mrs. 
Hawkers’ remark, and the visitor resumed in the same 
shrill tone: 

“If you do think a good deal of Vivian, you 
needn't begrudge me the money I ask for. If I was 
to see her and tell her the whole truth, Iam sure she 
would give me anything at her command, to get rid 
of me, if not from duty or affection. I never made 
out any papers giving her to you, and I suppose I 
could claim her if I wanted to.” 

“Stop! Not another word on that subject,” com- 
manded Mr. Travers, sternly. “ Vivian. is nothing 
to you. You have noclaim upon her that a court of 
law would sustain, and I do not even wish to hear 
her name from your lips.” 

“ Do you mean to deny that she is my own child?” 
whined Mrs. Hawkers. “That she is my only 
daughter, andthat you only adopted her? You seem 
to think I haven’t got any natural affection for her 
because I let you have her. I never would have let 
her go only I was so poor and couldn’t educate her as 
I wanted to.” 

These words had been listened to with breathless 


into which Lorimer had gently forced her, with 
parted lips and startled air, had learned that she was 
only the adopted daughter of those whom she loved 
better than life, and of whom she had always con- 
sidered herself a part. 

With a stifled moan she sank back into her chair, 
her face deathly pale, her eyes having a, wild, scared 
look, and her hands clasping those of Lorimer with 
the tenacious grasp with which a drowning man clings 
to a plank. 

“Do not pretend to an affeetion for Vivian that you 
never had. I gave you what you demanded for her, 
and you did not shed one tear at your loss of her. 
You were only too glad to be rid of what you deemed 
a burden, and at such a handsome price, But enough 
of the past. Suppose I accede to this new demand of 
yours, what security shall I have that you will not re- 
peat it again and again 2” 

‘“My promise,” replied Mrs. Hawkers, “or my 


———————. 
a 


farm, and I shan't need any more assistance from 
you.” 

“But what can you—a woman alone—do towards 
cultivating a farm ?” asked Mrs. Travers, 

“T shall hire labourers, of course, or let a map 
work it on shares, and I will live in his family,” was 
the answer. a 

“TI do not see that we can 'réfuse her demand,” whis- 
pered Mrs. Travers, taking her husband's arm. “[ do 
not believe she can take our Vivian from us, if sho 
were to attemptit; but she might find some means of 
revealing her identity to the child, and not for worlds 
would I have Vivian suspect that we are not her 
parents.” 

“Tfeel as you do, Madelon; but if I give her this 
money she may come again and again, keeping up a 
continual threatening, and we should never feel! sure 
that she might not betray the secret to Vivian in tie 
hope of receiving heavy bribes from her.” 

“True. But let us pay her this once, and be rid 
of her for the present, at least. Before she can come 
again we may, perhaps, ‘think of some plan to rid our- 
sel ves of her importunities.” 

Drayton Travers assented, with a heavy sigh, and, 
withdrawing his keys from his pocket, gave them to 
his wife. As she departed to the study to procure tle 
money, he said : 

“IT will pay you the five hundred pounds you desire, 
Mrs. Hawkers, with the hope tliat you have spoken 
truthfully to me; and really intend to go. If you 
have any maternal feeling whatever, you will realize 
that_Vivian is far happier in her iguorance of the 
truth, and believing herself the daughter of my wiie 
and myself, than if she knew herself an adopted 
child”, 

At this moment Mrs. ‘Travers returned with the 
required sum, and Drayton Travers paid it into the 
hands of Mrs. Hawkers, with stern injuactions against 
a repetition of the visit. 

Vivian had heard all the conversation between the 
visitor and Mrs. Travers, her white face seeming 
almost rigid in its expression’ of anguish, and her 
hands unconsciously claspiug Lorimer’s with al! thei: 
force. 

‘Not my parents!” she said, in a hollow whisper, 
during the pause in which Mr. Travers was engaged 
in paying Mrs. Hawkers. “+Not'my parents! 0!) 
heaven, I cannot believe it! And that woman m 
mother!” 

She looked about her with the wildness of a hunted 
deer, and even Lorimer’s svicked heart beat faster at 
witnessing her silent agony: He pressed her hand in 
sympathy, but she did not even notice the action, con- 
tinuing : 

“Tt is not true—I am sure it isnot! I have been 
dreaming, have I not? Oh, Iwas so happy. but an 
hour ago! I will not believe it—I will not! Don't 
let that woman speak to me!” 

Lorimer hastened to promise that the woman should 
not approach her, speaking in the same subdued 
whisper she had employed. 

“And now help me to my room, Cousin Percy, 
she said, wearily. “I must be alone a little while.” 

With gentle care, Lorimer supported her from the 
dining-room, closing the door noiselessly behind them 
and assisted her up to the second floor to the door of 
her little sitting-room. 

And here, as he opened the door, he paused, with 
his arm still around her, and said : 

“Vivian, dear Cousin Vivian, this is no time for 
me to express my sympathy with you, or my surprise 
at the revelation to which we have both listened 
But my heart bleeds for you. Your secret is safe with 
me!” 
Without another word he ushered her into the 
room, closed the door behind her, listened in the hal! 
until after the departure of Mrs. Hawkers, and then 
with an expression of unalloyed satisfaction and pro 
spective triumph, he hastened to Mr. Travers’s study 
pretending to be engaged with a volume of en- 
gravings. 





CHAPTER XIII 
Percy Lorimer had not been long engaged in the 
study, when he heard Mr. and Mrs. Travers a>>snd 
the stairs and entertheir dressing-room, which, ®> ay 
be remembered, adjoined the study. Immed. ‘ly 
theresiter Mrs. Travers appeaved in the latter 1« .™, 
seeming relieved at beholding its occupant, and in- 
quired the whereabouts of Vivian, 
“She has just left me for a moment,” responded 
Lorimer. ‘ Did you not mest her in the hall?” 
Mrs. Travers replied in the negative. 
“She will probably. return directly,” continued 
Lorimer. “Shall I inform her! that you wish to see 
her ?” 
“Oh, no, thank you: -Ivmerely wished to assure 
myself that you were pleasantly occupied. Mr. Travers 
is obliged to attend to his «fficial duties this evening 








about that farm, and have no intention what- 





oath, if you want that. I am going to live on a 


and will go out. Ido not feel very well.and will re 
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main in my room, if you and Vivian, and Philip, when 
he returns, will amuse yourselves.” 

Lorimer expressed l-is regret at the indisposition of 
his hostess, and arose, declaring that Vivian and 
he would take possession of the drawing-room, where 
Philip would no doubt join them on his return from 
General Cotton’s. 

Satisfied with this arrangement, Mrs. Travers re- 
turned to her husband, unsuspicious thatthe interview 
with Mrs. Hawkers had been overheard, and Lorimer 
sauntered down to the drawing-room to await there 
in solitude the return of Philip Aynscourt. 

We must now return to Vivian. 

On entering her room, the young girl had thrown 
herself in a perfect abandonment of grief upon a couch, 
with but one thought clearly defined from the chaos 
of her mind—that Nature had given her noclaim upon 
her parents! 

Her life had been se perfectly free from even the 
smallest trial or cause of sorrow, that this sudden blow 
was all the harderto bear. Her relations towards her 
parents had been so tender and confidential that she 
now found it very diflicult to realize the discovery she 
had made. 

The tears came in a torrent, and were all the more 
bitter from the remembrance that, had they sprung 
from any other cause, they would have been shed upon 
her mother’s breast. 

She moaned unconsciously in her anguish, calling 
upon her parents by the familiar names by which she 
bad always hnown them, and renewing her grief at 
the thought that the title of “ mother” from her lips 
belonged rightfully to another than Mrs. Travers. 

But the first violence of her grief at length spent 
itself, and she sat up and looked around with a dazed 
manner. Her gaze rested upon the costly furniture 
and ornaments of her pretty sitting-room, upon her 
pictures and books, all gifts from her parents, and her 
heart swelled almost to bursting at these sigus cf 
their love for her. . 

And then her thoughts reverted to the past—to the 
tenderness with which they had en her life 
from her earliest recollection; to their unfailing gentle- 
ness and care; to their constant watchfulness of her 
comfort and happiness, and she sobbed : 

“T cannot have itso! ‘They are my own parents, 
i know they are! That woman has no claims upon 
me. Ob, heaven, that she should be my mother!” 

Involuntarily she contrasted the shabby, vicious- 
looking Mrs. Hawkers, as she had seen her the previous 
day, with the elegant and queenly Mrs. Travers, of 
whose beauty she had always been so proud, and she 
felt an instinctive aversion to the former—a dislike 
and repulsion that filled her being. 

“She sold me—sold me for money—when I was a 
mere infant,” she murmured. “ By thatact she ceased 
tobe my mother. And they who took me, who che- 
rished mein their bosoms as their own child, who 
guarded and guided me through my childhood, who 
regard me now with pride and love—they are my true 
parents, the only ones my soul and heart recognize.” 

This thought seemed to afford her comfort, and she 
repeated the words again and again, her voice having 
a strange, unaccustomed sound to her tortured 
senses. 

“They think [ know nothing of the secret,” she 
said, a few minutes later. “They have made sacri- 
fices to keep it from me—bribed her to keep silent. 
They must not know that I have learned it. Their 
hearts shall never know one pang from me. They 
must never know that I have learned the truth. If 
Percy will be equally silent, we may yet all be happy.” 

She started up with the intention of going to Lori- 
mer to exact from hima promise of secresy, but at that 
moment heard the outer door close, and Philip Ayns- 
court’s voice in the lower hall. 

At that sound she grew even paler, and moaned 
bitterly. 

For the first time since the blow had fallen upon 
ler, she thought of her lover. 

But thoughts of him caused her but a moment's pain. 
She knew, for he had once told her, that he had come 
from a proud old family, whose chief boast had been, 
republicans though they were, of having never allied 
themselves by marriage to a family of inferior social 
position, or one having a stain upon its name. But 
her faith in Philip’s love was absolute, and she knew 
he would never fail her, even if he were to learn the 
truth. 

She listened eagerly to the sound of his voice in the 
drawing-room below, where he was conversing with 
Lorimer; but her thoughts soon drifted back to her 
great grief, and she could think of nothing else. 

But at length she grew calmer. A benumbed feeling, 
both of body and mind, stole over her. Her tears 
dried, and, but for the convulsive sobs that now and 
then rent her bosom, she would have seemed a marble 
statue. 

Hours thus crept by. 

She heard Mr. Travers return, visit the drawivg- 


opposite her sitting-room. She heard Philip Ayns- 
court go up to his rooms on the third floor, aud soon 
after listened to the sound of Percy Lorimer’s foot- 
steps on the stairs. She heard his voice as he ad- 
dressed a pleasant “ good-night” to Dennis, and she 
sprang up, opened the door, and beckoned him in 
silence to enter. 

He obeyed her, startled at her pallor and changed 
manner, and wondering at the effect of the discovery 
upon her. 

“Youlook very ill, Cousin Vivian,” he said, anxiously. 
“ You are as white as a ghost.” 

“But I am burning with fever,” replied Vivian, 
closing the door. “I was very cold, but I am warm 
now.” 

A sudden colour flashed into ber checks, @ vivid 
light glowed in her eyes, and her manner was full of 
feverish eagerness, as she said: 

“Oh, Perey! you haven’t mentioned to Philip, or 
anyone, our discovery ?” 

“Do you think I would, Vivian?” exclaimed Lorie 
mer, reproachfully. ‘‘ The secret is safe with me. My 
lips shall never breathe it.” 

“Thank yous We have no right to mentionit. Oh! 
what fatality detained mein the dining-room to hear 
that terrible secret,” and Vivian wrung her bands, and 
her voice sounded likea low wail. ‘“ But wo must 
not betray our knowledge of it. We must continue 
to call each other cousin, and actas if we really be- 
lieved ourselves so.” 

“ But can you act so, Vivian? Unusedas you are 
to concealment from your parents, can you hide from 
them the grief preying upon your soul?” 

“Yes—yes—to spare them the pang of knowing 
that I have gained possession of their secret! I have 
power of self-control sufficient even for this task, 
Cousin Percy !” 

“My poor little cousin!” exélaimed Lorimer, 
taking her fevered hands, “ You are not able to stand 
up. Sitdown and let me stand besitle you.” 

Heseated herin an arm-chair,and put a footstool 
at her feet, instead of standing, and continued to 
reg her hand, Vivian scarcely conscious of the 
act. 

“Cousin Percy,” she asked, “did you know before 
to-night that I was not—ob, heaven!—the daughter 
of—of my parents?” 

‘No, Vivian, I did not suspect the fact,” was the un- 
truthful response. “I do not know what impulse 
caused me to detain you in the dining-room, but | 
was terribly shocked by the revelation to which 
we listened. Your miraculous resemblance to Mrs, 
Travers would have forbidden any suspicion of the 
truth !” 

“That resemblance, of which I have been so proud, 
is miraculous!” moaned Vivian. ‘‘ How carefully they 
have guarded the secret, since papa never told it to 
you, his cousin.” 

“Yes, they have guarded it well,” replied Lorimer, 
studying how to initiate himself into the maiden’s con- 
sideration, and entitle himself to her gratitude. ‘“ But 
my cousin gave me a clue to it last evening, I talked 
with him about you; asked his permission to address 
you, dear Cousin Vivian, and he granted it, declaring 
that he would like of all things to have me for his 
son-in-law, adding that if I became your husband I 
should inherit the fortune whicu should rightfully 
belong to me!” 

Vivian did not doubt this mendacious assertion. 


marked that she had deprived Lorimer of his claim to 
his wealth—that if it were not for her he should liave 
made Percy his heir. 

“ Oh, Cousin Percy,” she said, with renewed dis- 
tress, “I did not realize before that I am an interloper 
here! You musthate me for coming between you 
and papa ~ 

“No, I don’t! You grieve me, Vivian. Ilove you 
too well—forgive me for saying it—to regret that 
your adoption ky Mr. Traveys will oblige me to 
work for my bread. I have pretended to more wealth 
than J possess, that I might not seem an applicant to 
my cousin's bounty. But I would rather work a thou- 
sand times as hard as I am compelled to, if by so 
doing I preserve to you the luxuries to which you are 
accustomed.” 

“You are very generous, Cousin Perey,” faltered 
Vivian. “I could not marry you to give you the 
fortune which belongs to you more than to me, but L 
wish that papa would give it you, or divide it between 
us. I mean the sum that he intended for my marriage 

rtion.” 





Lorimer, abruptly changing tle subject. 

Vivian shook her head, saying: 

“T cannot. It is nit mine to tell. Besides, Cousin 
Percy, I am Vivian ‘l'ravers by love and adoption, if 
not by blood. Shall we bury our knowledge of this 
secret and never allude to it before each other again, 
never think of it if we can help it, aud uever breathe 





#00m, and then ascend to his study, which was exactly 


a word of it to anyone else ?” 


She remembered tliat her father had playfully re- | 


“Shall you reveal this secret to Philip?” asked! 








“ Agreed. As you say, the secret is not ours to 
tell. We will keep it inviolate.” 

“You do not think that woman will come lere 
again, do you?” asked Vivian, anxiously. “Do 4 
think she will come again and again to be bribed to 
silence, after all they have done for me, too?” 

“We will hopenot. Atany rate, Mr. ‘l'ravers need 
not fear her demands on his purse, for he is immensely 
rich. He dreads the continual anxicty and fear of 
her coming—the constant watchfulness to prevent 
your meeting her; for he knows that at any time she 
may reveal all. If she should ever make lirself 
known to you, Cousin Vivian, you must not hesita e 
to make a confidant of me. I will undertake to free 
you from her importunities.” 

Vivian promised gratefully to call upon his services 
in case of need, and Lorimer soon after took his de- 
parture, going up to his rooms in fine spirits. 

“T am getting along finely,” he thought. “We 
have a secret in common ; she thinks she has injured 
me by becoming herself the heir apparent to Mr. 
Travers’s wealth; and she has promised to rely upon 
mein case of need. The case looks promising.” 

He had really produced a most favourable impres- 
sion upon Vivian's mind by his tact and address. She 
thought him one of the most generous of men, and 
almost bated herself for having been the unconscious 
means of depriving him of prospective wealth. 

“I see now what papa meant yesterday,” she 
thought, sadly, “ when he was speaking of Perey, and 
asking me how [ liked him. He likes Philip, but he 
‘would have preferred me to marry his cousin. Oh, 
Philip! Philip! Oh, papa, mamma!” 

The tears burst forth again unrestrainedly, and 2 
tempest of grief shook her slight form as though i 
had been a reed in the blast. 

It was some time before she regained her self-pos 
session, and then she seemed again benumbed and 
frozen. Hermovements were mechanical as she arose 
and knelt before the fire, vainly endeavouring to im- 
bibe some heat from the flaming coals. 

While she was thus engaged, her little mantel- 
clock struck twelve, and with « shiver of apprelen- 
sion she remembered that Mrs. Travers had not paid 
her her customary nightly visit, and that her presence 
might be expected at any moment. 

She hurried into her bed-chamber, disrobed herself, 
and knelt to say her prayers, although no words 
formed themselves in her mind, and Ler tongue seemed 
palsied. 

Perhaps the voiceless anguish that convulsed her 
soul went up like a great ery to the throne of the 
Loving Father, for a calm rested upon the troubled 
waters, and a feeling of peace began to pervade her 
being. 

She was still kneeling there, quite calm, with a holy 
peace brooding over her lately convulsed soul, when 
the door softly opened, and Mrs. Travers came in aud 
knelt beside her, laying her hand in tender blessin 
upon the bowed young head. 

For some moments neither stirred, and then Vivian 
threw herself into the loving arms of her mother, and 
nestled there like a weary child, as slie was, receiving, 
with sensations she had never before experienced, tho 
tender kisses and caresses lavished upon her. 

he mind of Mrs. ‘Travers was too much: occupied 
with her own grief to notice that Vivian clung to lier 
more tenaciously than usual—thac Vivian's kisses 
were more impassivied and lengthy, and that he 
manner was different ivom usual. 

“ There, there, darling !” she said, at last, “ you have 
stayed up long enough. What will papa say if his 
daugliter meet him with heavy eyes at the breakfx 
table? He thinks you went to sleep long 
because you didn’t come to him for a good-night Li 

Viviau could not find voice to reply. 

She crept sileutly into her bed and closed her 
while her mother murmured a blessing upon her. 

After Mrs. Travers withdrew, Vivian lay a while 
thinking of the great change the evening had wrought 
in herself, and wondering if she could be the same 
being who had shone as tte courted belle at the party 
of two nights previous, and if she should ever be as 
gay and light-hearted again. 

Wearied with her storm of unusual emotions, how- 
ever, she soon sank into a quiet, untroubled sleep. 

Her breathing had scarcely become calm and regu- 
lar when the pink fleecy curtains enveloping her couch 
were parted, and Mr. and Mrs. Travers looked down 
upon their darling in heriunocent slumbers, hreathing 
blessings upon her bright young head. 








CHAPTER XIV. 


VIVIAN’s manner was a little more quiet than usual 
the next morning when she met the family in the 
breakfast-room, and loving eyes noticed that the vivid 
bloom that was wont to glow iu her cheeks had faded 
from them, and that her eyes shone with feverish 
brightness. In reply to inquiries, she answered lightly 
that ner head acheda little, and ro one suspected thas 
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[VIVIAN OVERHEARS MR. TRAVERS AND MES. HAWKERS. 


the malady originated in her heart,which ached witb 
a sullen fierceness—no one but Percy Lorimer. 

That individual was astonished at her self-control, 
and began to see that there were depths of character 
in the lovely Vivian which he had not yet fathomed, 
and which, to his peculiar faculties, promised to afford 
a most interesting study. 

She was neither too grave nor too gay, bearing 
ber part in the conversation with ease and self-pos- 
session, even possessing suflicient concentration of 
mind to say two or three brilliant things bearing upon 
the subject under question. 

It was the custom in Mr. Travers’s family to make 
the gatherings about the table feasts of reason as well 
as to consider the gratification of the physica! appetite, 
and these reunions were considered the happiest 
portion of the day. Vivian did not permit her “ head- 
” to mar the general enjoyment, nor did she make 
urther allusion to it. 


noticed 


ache 


the increased deference of her 
manner to her parents, her unobtrusive but unceasing 
attentions to them, the eagerness with which she 

tened to their liglitest word, and he knew that her 
for them had received an impetus from her 


Lorimer 


ve 
Vivian went about the house like a 
it fairy, making everyone happy, and vivify- 


akfast over 


neer 





place as if she had been an embodied sun- | 


imagined that she would retire to her 
t over her troubie, but, instead, she 

med to forget her secret grief and find comfort in 
making herself useful and necessary to others. 
trought fresh flowers, exquisitely arranged, from the 
conservatory, to adorn Mr. Travers’s study, and ar- 
ranged bis papers so deftly that be declared that 
office should be hers in future, and wondered he had 
done without her services so long. 

Lhe study brightened and her father made com- 
fortable, the young girl gathered bunches of odorous 
roses and sweet violets, putting them into the costly 
vases in-Mrs. Travers’s boudoir, and then hastened to 
perform the same service for the library, whither 
Philip Aynscourt had withdrawn. 

IIer lover detained her there at least an hour, 
talking with her as lovers are wont to do, and almost 
dispelling for a time her sorrows, and then he de- 
voted himself to his duties, while she went in search 
of her mother. 

Mrs. Travers wondered a little at the pertinacity 
with which the young girl followed her about that 
morning; but she was too much gratilied by it to 
express her surprise, 


She | 





Down to the housekeeper’s room to give the orders 
for dinner, up to the study and dressing-room to see 
Mr. Travers and arrange plans for the day, and finally 
to the boudoir, whither Mr. Travers followed them 
to spend a quiet hour over the morning papers. 

Vivian took out her Berlin-work, endeavouring to 
busy herself with the gay wools ; but that employment 
had never looked so trivial to her before, and the sense 
of utter weariness, which she had banished so reso- 
lutely, returned, threatening to overwhelm her. 

Mrs. Travers, was busy with some delicate fancy 
work, and Vivian took a seat at her feet, laying her 
head upon her knees, and gazing dreamily into the 
fire, as she loved to do. 

What strange events had happened to ler since she 
had last indulged in that favourite habit! 

She looked up yearningly into the fond, motherly 
eyes that were beaming lovingly upon her, and cauglit 
the hand that was stretched out to caress her to Ler 
lips, kissing it again and again. : 

That hand, she thoaght, with a swelling heart, had 
always showered blessings upon her. 

With a shudder, she thought what she might have 
been but for those dear ones—if she had been left to 
the care of that woman, whom in her heart she could 
not call her mother. 

“ You look tired, Vivian,” said Mr. Travers, drop- 
ping his paper. “I think you baven't quite rested 
yourself since your last party, for you forgot to come 
to my study last night for a kiss, and you went up- 
stairs just before Philip came in from dining out, 
leaving Percy all alone in the dining-room. And that 
reminds me he must be alone now.” 

“ He has gone out, papa,” wasthe reply. “ I think 
he said he would go to the post-office -to post 
a letter, and that he wished to call upon one of the 
gentlemen he met at the dinner yesterday.” 

“Tam glad he is making friends and acquaintances 
here, for be is well deserving of notice. ‘‘he more I 
see of Percy, the more I ‘esteem him.” 

Vivian echoed her father’s sentiments, and Mr. 
Travers continued : 

“ You must drive this afternoon, Vivian, with your 
mother, your cousin, and Philip, and see if you can- 
not bring back the colour to tnose pale cheeks. The 
fresh air will dissipate your headache, and the day is 
very pleasant for March.” 

Vivian promised to obey the loving command, and 
her parents then proceeded to discuss invitations 
which they had received fora party that very even- 


g- 
The maiden would not permit tlie invitations to he 
refused on account of ler “ headache,” declaring gaily 





— 


herintention of going, since the host elect was tho 
colleague of Mr. Travers. 

At his usual hour Mr. Travers left the house, 
and soon after, Lorimer having returned, the remain- 
ing members of the family set out on their drive. 

The air was unusually warm for the scason, and 
the sky was unclouded, so that she began soon to de- 
rive enjoyment from the exercise, and win back tlie 
colour of which she had-been robbed. 

It seemed to her that she had just recovered from 
some terribleillness, her senses were so pretervaturally 
sharpened, and her pleasure at inhaling the fresh air 
so keen. 

She grew vivacious, much to the delight of let 
companions, talking and laughing merrily; but sud- 
denly, as she was glancing from the carriage window, 
her face grew very white, her eyes assumed a will 
and startled expression, and her breath came couvul- 
sively through her parted lips. 

Philip was talking at that moment to Mrs. Travers, 
and no one but Lorimer noticed her emotion. 

Looking through the window to behold the caus 
of her agitation, he beheld a waggon with two or 
three cheap trunks in its box, travelling very slowly 
along. There was a broad seat on which sat its driver, 
and beside him a coarse, not ill-featured woman, wlio 
was no other thav Mrs. Hawkers! 

It was evident that the ex-actress was changing lier 
residence. 

Mrs. Hawkers glanced at tke handsome equipago 
of Drayton Travers, coolly scrutinized the lovely 
face of Vivian, who shrank from her notice, exchangu:t 
a significant look with Lorimer, and then passed.on, or 
was left behind. 

Fearing lest'the young girl should betray herself, 
and so mar his schemes, Lorimer managed to take her 
hand and give ita warning pressure, for which sho 
gave hima forced smile, and exerted herself to recover 
her self-possession aud cheerfulness. 

This she managed to accomplish, Lorimer assisting 
her by drawing from her the attention of her mother 
and lover, but she was unusually quiet on the way 
home. 

As they re-entered the house Lorimer drew near to 
her and whispered : 

“She was on her way, Vivian, you may be sure 
of that. You will never see or hear from her 

ain.” 

“Thank heaven!” involuntarily breathed the 
maiden. 

A sinister smile, unnoticed by her, flitted over 
Lorimer’s lips as he heard that aspiration. 

(To be continued) 
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THE WRONG DRESS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Golden Mask,” “ The Stranger'’s Secret,” “ Man and 
His Idol,” “ The Warning Voice,” &c., ke. 

~~ 
CHAPTER XXVL 
WHITHER ? 





Each against other did contend, 
And all against the heir. Jean Ingelow. 
Who hastens through the land to-night ? 

Goethe, 


DurinG the long and weary days tending to his 


slow recovery, one topic absorbed Albany Seymour's | 


mind, 


It was of Violet that he thought, dreamed and spoke | 
“incessantly. No feeling of remorse for the act of which 


he had been guilty in sending a [cllow-creature out 
of the world appeared to trouble him. I noted this 
with surprise, almost with awe. Aud yet a moment's 
reflection should have shown me that it was perfectly 


natural. Our morals are almost wholly conventional. | 


‘ashion—society—half a dozen different influences 

have a hand in moulding our consciences, and we are 
shocked or are callous pretty much as those about us 
decree. Now, to shoot down a man iu cold blood, 
upon some trifling question of punctilio, has always 
been esteemed a highly gentlemanly and Christian- 
like proceeding, and in that light Albany Seymour 
evidently regarded it. 
_ So no word escaped his lips as to Jasper Newton’s 
fate. Tt was I alone who tormented myself. with the 
thought of his grey-baired mother’s anguish as they 
brought to her the lifeless body of her boy—the 
delight, the pride, the one object of her existence. 

Albany spoke only of. Violet. 

The probabilities of his recovery interested him only 
to the extent in which they affected tlhe chance of his 
again seeing her, and his avenging himself upon her 
enemies. 

His love for her was intense in its ardour—a pure, 
uusullied, ever-animating flame that had become the 
one spring and motive cf his existence. 

Fora time his own fate became very doubtful. 

One night especially, I remember he was consumed 
with fever, and the vital forces were so exhausted 
that death deemed inevitable. He had no perceptible 
pulse, and when a mirror was held to his mouth there 
was scarcely a trace of breath upon it. 

At other times he rallied. 

_ Then he would entreat that I might be brought to 
him, and would sit clasping my Land aud murmur- 


| ing to me in an undertone, entreating me to remem- 





[THE WHITE FACE IN THE STORM.] 


ber Violet, to bear to her his parting words, and to 
leave nothing in my power untried to rescue her from 
the fiends into whose hands she had fallen. 

Again and again I promised to do my utmost to 
gratify his wishes should fate ever put it in my 
power. 

“But,” I was always constrained to add, “‘my own 
position is desperate. There is little hope that [ shall 
ever leave these prison walls.” 

This gloomy view of my position he would attempt 
to combat; but whenever we approached the subject | 
of my affairs and of the chain of events which had 
brought me to that place, we were invariably in- | 
terrupted. 

! 
| 





Unquestionably we were always watched. 

Though the patient was permitted to have my 
society, strict precaution was taken that nothing should | 
transpire that might endanger the secret it was so 
important to keep. 

The restriction happily did not apply to Oliver, in 
whose story the young man professed himself deeply 
interested, and about whom I never tired of speaking. 
That he should have been convicted on a charge of | 
having unlawful possession of the Indian shawl he | 
deeply regretted. There was only one view of the 
case which caused him greater uneasiness. It was 
clear that this was a trap into which Violet Maldon 
might have fallen, and the cold dew stood in beads 
upon his brow as he exclaimed : 

“ What if she had yielded to the temptation of seek- 
ing to raise money on that one object within her 
reach out of which it was possible for her to relieve 
her necessities? What if she had stood in the felon’s 
dock, and they had passed a sentence——but, oli, no, 
no! I dare not even picture it to my mind.” 

My face did not reflect the consternation of his. 

He noticed it, and an inquiring look came into his 
eyes. 

“They have branded asa felon one equally inno- 
cent,” I said, in a frigid voice. 

“ Yes, but one who a 

“One who is equally dear to me,” I interrupted. 

He held out his tliin hand. 

“Torgive me,” he said; “love is a selfish passion ; 
in the thought of the misery that might have befallen 
me, I forgot what you must have suffered.” 

I took his proffered hand, and he lay regarding me 
with a fixed gaze. Some perplexing thought stirred 
in his mind—I knew that—and at length found ex- 
pression in words. " 

“You are young, very young, to have known what 








love is,” Le said. 


My cheek burned with kindling indignation. 

“T am not too young to have known sorrow— 
anguish—despair,” I retorted. ‘“ Why should it have 
been denied me to love?” 

“There is no reason,” he began, “only —— 

“You doubt me? You do not believe that I share 
the feelings which animate your own heart. It isa 
childish fancy, you say, and you think weak and eva- 
nescent. It is so weak tliat I would die, gladly, 
proudly, at a word from his lips. It is so fleeting that 
it will go with me—a part of my existence—to tho 
grave.” 

Amazed at the solemnity and vehemence with which 
I uttered these words, he was silent. They carried 
eouviction to his heart. And from that moment he 


” 


| ceased to address me, or to act towards me as his 


inferior in age or experience: my love had anticipated 
my years. It had already borne me to the verge of 
womanhood. 

As time went on, and the health of the young lover 
improved, his anxiety for news from the outer world 
beéame intense. Isolated as that singular abode was, 
there was a perpetual difficulty as to the transmis- 
sion of letters to it, and thus day after day passed, 
and Albany Seymour was left in ignorance of the 
course of events. His seconds in the duel had promised 
to communicate with his friends in England; but 
this was a work of time, and the idea of delay was 
intolerable to one who knew how this delay might be 
taken advantage of to the injury of the fair being in 
whose welfare he was so deeply interested. 

At last, one gloomy evening, when dense clouds 
were just crushing out the thin red line of fire that 
marked where the sun had gone down on the edge 
of the illimitable plain surrounding us, a letter from 
England arrived. 

lt was in a legal hand, and the envelope bore the 
initials—in a corner, encircled—of the head of tho 
firm of Kirtle and Kirtle. 

‘hese were the lawyers who had the management 
of Violet Maldon’s affairs, and the young man’s hand 
trembled as he held the missive unopened, longing 
to know its contents, dreading the revelation he 
might have to face. 

When he at length mustered strength sufficient to 
tear open the envelope, a sheet of paper, closely 
written, dropped to his feet. 

These were the more important points in what it 
communicated : 

“Tt was with the utmost astonishment that we 
(it was the senior partner writing in the name of the 
firm) received the news of your recovery. An account 
of the unfortunate encounter had already appeared in 
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the newspapers, and that distinctly stated that your | 
-| acting under the influence of despair. 


adversary’s bullet had proved fatal to you. The 
count was minute in every particular, and this was 
stated clearly and distinctly as an unequivocal fact.” 

On reaching this point, the young man paused with 
a troubled expression of face. 

‘There are two things here that I cannot under- 
stand,” he said, speaking to himself. ‘‘ How is it pos- 
sible that a description of our duel ‘minute in every 
particular,’ could have appeared in thé newspapers? 
Who could have written it? Not these wretehed 
Germans who acted as our seconds. Not the deaf 
Bohemian doctor who accompanied us to the ground. 
Who then ?” 

He paused, refleeted, and repeated : 

“ Who then?” 


Itawae not ee ee to answer. 
“jf the account was really 


winute in al) ite particulars, how comes it that it 
should have ace one of sueh momient ?” 
* You ena tie ground as dead,” I 
ree. t PG Fa Swe rma: ey ees aee 
may got into the Germam papers, ia a ag 
bond manner; but it is far moro probable tha 
those: te particulars ‘were the invention of ieetld 
enemy; imtended to produce eertaim effects——” 
He pee: f stopped and sereck his. brow with his 
clenched 
“ Of commse,”, he shouted; “why, Tam an idiot not 
to see it all, Perpose is clear. The 
effect to = ache: is.obvious. [tis Vidlet who is 
to ey rr recklessness we! 
grief for my she may an easy to 
pro who surround her. Whatam I ltiodo? What. 
cops shall [take to counteract the evil of this?” 
His eyes wandered from side to side, and 
half lifted his enfeebled body as if with some ides 
f instant action; but the agony of that simple move~ 
nt warned him of the/tusili ea of such an idea, and 
sank back upon his eouob 


@ groan. 
As the only means of diverting his thoughts, I sug- 
»sted that he should proceed with the perusal of the 


acquiesced; but handed it to me with an im- 
wing look, and I read: 
“It was your adversary,” the writer went on, ‘* who 
was stated to haye been wounded. Of his subsequent 
te we have not been apprised.” 
“The dead is not likely to trouble them,” muttered 
Albany Seymour. between his clenched teeth. 
‘There is no doubt as to Jasper Newton's 
asked. 
“None.” 
“ Of that you are certain? 
covered ?” 
“What? The effects of a bullet shot through the 
heart—straight through the heart—impossible " 
“Pending the appearance of this report,” the 
lawyer wrote, “we had used every exe rtion in our 
er to obtain some clue to the missing lady, Violet 
Maldon. From certain facts, we have reasou to sup- 
e that she has returned to England; but if so, the 
of her incarceration—for it is nothing less— 
emains a profound secret. One conrmunication from 
is all that we have reccived——’ 
!” cried Albany, “a c 


death ?” 
I 


Might he not have re- 


mmunication from 
{ repeated the sentence. 
“Since her disappearance ? 
on—pray go on!” 
Acceding to his impatience, I proceeded : 

“It was to the effect that a circumstance had oc- 
curred whict 1 had induced her to give up the contest 
» had been so long evgaged. She was, 

sgl ol us, now acting of her “ow n free and 

strained will. She was not coerced, nor did 

t under the dictation of anyone; it was ber 
ssire to relinquish the contest which had so long 
mbittered her life, and she was prepared to do that 

at the sacrifice of money, for which she had no longer 
any need. She therefore instructed us to sell out of 
the funds to the extent of ten thousand pounds, and to 
pay that into the Union Bank to her account. There 
can be little doubt that this is the sum for which the 
unprincipled persons who have unfortunately obtained 
the mastery over her affairs have consented to with- 
draw from intermeddling with or molesting her 
farther. The movey will, in all probability, bo trans- 
ferred to the account of the person named Gasparo— 
a person of desperate character—and we feel it our 
du ty to apprize you of this, because it is a step we 

ild have warned our clie nt against, under any 

cht umstances, more especially as this concession will, 
in all probability, fail in the main object for which it 
is made—that of securing her freedom from molesta- 
tion and annoyance in the future.” 

Again the young lover interrupted me. 

During the reading of this passage bis face had 
worked itself into contortious, and his restlessness was 
excessive. 


It seems incredible. 


n whicl h sl 


| last degree—this fact isin itself highly suspicious. 





“ Violet is 
She believes 
me dead. The object which made life precious to 
her is gone. She has no motive for contending 
farther against these wretches—these miserable 
plunderers and conspirators. She longs for peace and 
rest. She has attempted to purchase it at their terms. 
Oh, the mistake, the delusion! And one word could 
prevent 6 word, and it cannot be spoken. 
If she-had only confided the secret of her retreat to 
those who would have iaformed her and advised her 
for the best !” 

He was so excited and so restless,.sucli a wild 
light gleamed in his eyes, and the hectic flush of 
his cheek was so alarming, that I mae have. closed 
the letter, had he permitted it. 

No! He would not permit it. 

Nothing would satisfy his feverigh impatience but 
to hear it to the end. 

“Thenews, of the duel,” the writer went on to.say, 
“caused the greatest excitemené in the firm of Plun- 
kett, Colt,and Newton. This magYpeadily be sup- 
posed. The loss of their junior er, a clever and 
pega | young fellow, full of ¢ and enterprize, 

seriously affected them, and they have expressed 
themselves in no measured terms towards you, through 
us, as your solicitors. This, of course, is only a sam- 
ple of the folly of which even memof the world, men 
of business, are capable in moments of excitement, 
They talk of damages—an annuil the widow—and 
so forth. But this is mere talk. + ating? to it hoe 
is, that Jasper Newton was the 
youonly resented an insult which 
Submitted to without branding yourself! 
ent-eomothing worse.” 
true!” the listener aaa. 


‘It is so pene + he now ‘ceil 


ted-to live. Her 


ities ake ta 
dt Cle andar es she feil 
down in @ fit, from which she did not recover for 


several days. The mention of Messrs. Plunkett and 
Co. reminds methata circumstance has come to our 
knowledge that invests old Plunkett's sudden death 
with peculiar suspicion. I mention it for a reason you 
will presently see. You will recollect that only a 
night or two before the old man’s death a new 
housékeeper entered his establishment, and you will 
also bear in mind that this woman disappeared sud- 
denly, very mysteriously, after the inquest, taking 
with her a girl whom Plunkett had brought home 
with him on the night of his death.” 

At this sudden reference to myself; my face flushed, 
and my voice faltered, so that it was with the utmost 
difficulty that I could proceed in an audible tone, 

Albany Seymour also looked on in astonishment. 

“Why does he write of this to me?” he exclaimed. 

Without replying, and in a low, almost inaudible 
voice, I continued reading: 

“ Now, by a curious coincidence, it has come out 
that this woman was Gasparo’s daughter, Jacintha! 
Kuowing what we do of this man and of his girl— 
knowing both as unscrupulous and cunning in the 
-It 
was hy tho merest accident that the identification took 
place. It appears that Jasper Newton—your late 
sdversary—was in the office when Plunkett brought 
home the child. He therefore saw her, and re- 
membered her so well that when, weeks after, he met 
her in the street in company with some low person, 
he identified her, and'took her under his care. By 
so doing, he ascertained that she belonged to some 
good family down in Devonshire, and made arrange- 
ments for her return home. The peculiarity about 
these arrangements was, that her family would not 
sanction her return direct to the family seat, but 
*srranged that a domestic should meet her at the 


Exeter junction, to which it was requested she might | 


be sent. To Exeter she was sent; but Newton being 
curious in a matter that seemed to involve no little 
mystery, took the precaution to send one of the 
clerks belonging to the firm in the same train—but in 
a different carriage—down to the junction, instruct- 
ing him to watch carefully the meeting there, and to 
ascertain in what direction the child and the person 
sent to meet her subsequently departed, The very 
first thing this clerk did—his name was Moffatt—was 
to recognize in the attendant sent to receive the child, 
Plunkett's runaway housekeeper!” 

“What does this mean?” my auditor asked, begin- 
ning to be interested. 

I continued : 

“By his description of her, those familiar with 
Gasparo’s daughter had little difficulty in identifying 
her. It was soon ascertained that she was really in 
the service of the family in Devonshire with whom 
Newton had been in communication, and that being 
so, there remained the deep, the inscrutable mystery 
as to what should have induced that woman to accept 
service in Plunkett's house, and to leave it in the 


Soe have 





abrupt manner she did. That her object was to re- 
gain possession Of the child, there is no doubt. And 
this brings me to the reason why I trouble you with 
these details.” 

“ At last!” cried Albany. 

“You will remember that Violet Maldon esca, ped 
from Gasparo's house in company with a young cir] 
This young person afterwards accompanied you to 
our pred gun and was lost sight of, much to Miss Mal- 

8 regret. Now, the clerk sent down to Exeter from 
Plunkett's is certain that this young person did not 
return to Devonshire with Jacintha Gasparo; but 
that both “departed for the Continent, and for that 
part. of it in which you now find yourself. It is 4 

‘that this should be so, but one not more 
those repeatedly occurring. Not 
wore remarkable, in fact, than that a client of ours, 
and of the Plunketts—whose name I am not at liberty 
to disclose—shoald be at this. moment: most anxious 
to discover the whereabouts of the young lady in 
question. I may mention that some family secret 
turns upon thisas its pivot, and when I tell you so, 
and also that it would be for the advantage of your 
young friend that clr client should get the informa- 
tion he is in search of, I feel that, should chance 
throw it in your way, a will not hesitate to com- 
municate with us, while we, on our part, will take 
scrupulous care that your interests are. properly 
looked to.” 
In @ tremor of excitement, I laid down the letter. 
™ cried Albany. “It is of you that he 
is ! And to think that you should yourself 
read h ter!” 

“ It is another of those coincidences——” 

“ Another, and a very strange one. Bat what do 
you say? Am I to give the information my friend 
requires 2” 

pe ap maens.” 

“*Tf you lite any regard, any consideration for me, 
Tmust entreat that you will keep my being here as a 


“ But itis for your own advantage—you havo read 
it—that these people should be communicated wiih.” 

“ They believe so, but they are mistaken. Nothing 
but evil could attend the disclosure.” 

“ You suspect that this client of whom he speaks is 
no friend to you, then?” 

“T am sure of it: he isan enemy to me, and to 
those who have any claim on my consideration and 
regard.” 

My warmth and my obvious terror astonished 
him. 

“What is this mystery of your strange life?” lie ex- 
claimed. ‘Can you not entrust me with the secret of 
it? Isit impossible that you should take into your 
confidence one who could have no motive but that of 
serving you ?” 

‘It is impossible that I can have any confidant!” [ 
cried, bursting into tears. 

Was it a fancy of mine that there was the rustle 
of a dress at the doorway as I spoke? Could the 
impression that we had been watched from first to last 
be a mere delusion? 

I think not. 

As little was I at fault in that supposition, I be 
lieve, as in the conviction that flashed on me that 
Albany Seymour was determined to master my secrét 
sooner or later, and that with none but the friendliest 
intentions. 

He believed that I was mistaken: that those in- 
imical to my interests bad imposed upon me. His face 
expressed that conviction, and also his resolve to sce 
me righted. 

It was strange! 

Some adverse fate seemed to fight against Sir 
Anselm Gower, and to place his secret in perpetual 
jeopardy. 

How little had they suspected at Gorewood Place— 
how little had I suspected—the brink of discovery on 
which we stood! 

Jasper Newton had identified me in the streets as 
the young girl Plunkett had taken home to his office. 
In giving him the address of my friends, though | 
had purposely substituted “ Vivian” for Anselm,” 
leading him to suppose that in addressing the baronet, 
my father, he was really addressing the deceased 
Piunkett’s client—I had added a link to-the chain, 
while his clerk’s recognition of Jacintha could leave 
no question but that I was really Sir Anselm's 
daughter whom he was passing off to the world as his 
son. 

Even Vivian Gower could not have needed stronger 
evidence than that. 

But Jasper Newton's death and consequent silence 
had broken the chain once more! 

It had broken it, too, in the material point. His 
evidence thatit was a girl whom Plunkett had brought 
to the office, and that it was the same gitl who had 
been claimed by those living at Gowewood Place— 
backed up as it was by the fact that it was Jacinths 
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who received me into her charge—would have been 
sufficient, but he had’ gone abroad and met his 
death before that evidence was placed on record, and 
the rest of the evidence went for nothing, because, 
though there was no moral doubt, there was no legal 
identification of the child Jacinfha had accompanied 
to Germany. 

But broken as was the chain, how readily it might 
be pieced together through the news Albany Seymour 
had it in his power to send to England! 

He could have no question but that I was the indi- 
vidual of whom the lawyer’s anxious client—Vivian 
Gower, no doubt—was in search. A word to that 
effect would bring Vivian Gower to the spot, and then 
—what would result ? 

I trembled as I asked myself that question. 

Reckless and indifferent as I sometimes felt at that 
period of my life, I still remembered that Sir Auselm 
Gower was my father: 1 still reflected that in her 
heart my mother loved me. And what if I should 
bring them to shame and disgrace, and brand their 
names with infamy ? 

That idea was too terrible. 

I had pleuty of time to feel the terrible force of it 
during the silence that succeeded the reading of the 
letter. My companion, dispesing at once of all that 
related to me, relapsed into moody reflection on the 
earlier portion —that which spoke of Violet Maldon 
and her fate, and it was a subject sufficiently perplex- 
ing. It filled him with anguish, and it impressed him 
with a terrible sense of his utter helplessness,—bey ond 
that he could not get. 

That was his state of perturbation when we parted 
for the night. 

Next day, at the usual hour of my going to sit by 
his couch, { was informed that he was in a high state 
of fever, and delirious. 

All day I waited anxiously, expecting the summons 
to attend him; but none came. 

Late at night, when the darkness had settled down, 
and the stars were out, the Lady Superintendent en- 
tered my room, with a noiseless step, and impressed a 
kiss on my brow. 

“A carriage waits for you at the gate, child,” she 
said. “ Good bye.” 

Hardly believing in the reality of what was happen- 
ing, I found myself nestling in the corner of a roomy 
vehicle, and being driven through the night. 

Whither ? 





CHAPTER XXVIL 
AN OLD FRIEND AND A STRANGE FACE. 
And in*the lightning’s lurid flame 
A sudden apparition came ; 
It dazed my eye, it blanched my cheek, 
And fruitlessly I strove to speak. Anon. 

My companion during the journey was a tall, an- 
gular, flaxen-haired German girl—she was far ad- 
vanced towards womanhood; but gave herself all the 
airs and caprices of a girl—who belonged tothe estab- 
lishment, and was known as Rita. 

It had long been Rita’s special duty to wait on me, 
and her attendance embraced the additional function 
of acting as my gaoler. 

Everyone in the strange old house distinctly felt 
and understood that it partook of a nature of a prison 
or private asylum for the sane, and we could tell that 
each of the servants had special charge of two or 
three. 

Rita had charge of me. 

She was ridiculously vain and conceited, and never 
tired of plaiting her long flaxen tresses, or gazing 
into the shallows of her grey eyes. Younger she was 
no doubt plump and rosy; but the plumpness had 
long since departed, and the rose had taken a set, frosty 
hue, more like a dye than a natural colour. 

As we could not understand each other's language, 
{ knew nothing of her except what her vanity dis- 
closed to me, and now that we were alone in the 
carriage in the night, it was useless to put questions 
toher. As useless as if she had been dumb—which 
was far from being the case. 

Our destination was an hotel in the outskirts o 
Brussels. , 

There two rooms were secured by Rita, in a remote 
and secluded part of the building, and in these we 
passed the night and subsequently took up our abode. 

That this was only a temporary arrangement I 
quite understood, and, thinking it over, I decided in 
my own mind that we were to remain there, in all 
probability, until Albany Seymour should have quitted 
the old house, so that all chance of the evil conse- 
quences to result from our farther meeting might be 
averted. 

The rooms opened one into the other, but there was a 
window in one only, and this looked out into a squore 
court-yard in which’ there had formerly been an 
attempt to form a garden ; this, however, had signally 
failed, and the court had become a receptacle for all 


barrels, chairs, ladders, broken crockery, dismantled 
stoves—everything utterly abandoned and useless 
found a place in that desolate spot, which formed the 
prospect from our window. 

Two or three other windows belonging to other 
rooms looked into this court. 

Heaven knows, I had time enough to acquaint my- 
self thoroughly with that dismal spot and to photo- 
graph every minute object on my weary brain. Hour 
after hour I spent at the window, terribly alone, for | 
had not even the advantage of Rita’s presence. 

That sprightly damsel was by no means disposed 
towards the gloom and solitude of our two prison 
rooms. This visit to Brussels was a holiday time 
with her, and she made the most of it. Never had I 
seen the long flaxen plaits arranged with so much 
care or tied up with ribbons of sucli resplendent hues, 
while on the very morning of our arrival she pro- 
duced from her bosom, where it had been concealed, 
and where it must have been productive of the utmost 
discomfort, a gilded comb for her back hair, of such 
magvificence that I stared aghast at the effect it was 
calculated to produce. In addition to this, she pro- 
duced from a brown leather valise, which had come 
with us on the carriage, a wonderful copper-chain for 
her neck, and a pair of bracelets set with emeralds 
and amethysts, which, had they been real, might have 
been worth half a million or so, and having adopted a 
coquettish little apron, with embroidered pockets, and 
a ravishing scarf of a filmy texture,’she each day 
turned the key in the lock on me and went forth 
armed for conquest. 

As she returned each evening with little bunches of 
flowers, and sometimes brooded half the night over 
scented three-cornered notes—and as moreover she 
once drew from her bosom a great chamois-leather 
glove, and fell to kissing it rapturously—I could only 
infer that her efforts in flirtation were successful. 

It might have been the third evening of our resi- 
dence in the hotel, and I was sitting disconsolately in 
the gloom, with my bands crossed in a listless mood, 
when I was startled by a peculiar noise—a scuiflling, 
scrambling noise—for which I could not account. 

While I sat wondering, the noise ceased. ‘Then it 
came again, and as I rose and iustinctively made for 
the window, I was amazed at the apparition of a 
slowly rising head, and of a face peeriug into the 
room. 

I had drawn quite close as this appeared, and the 
stranger’s eyes and my own met. 

In the moment cf doing so, I heard a cry of sur- 
prise, and there was a movement as if my appearance 
had caused the intruder to start back in alarm. Then 
a voice that was quite familiar to me cried out: 

“Why, it’s Julia—little Julia Norton !” 

And the next moment someone had scrambled in 
at the window. 

It was Tadge! 

It was the poor, wasted, merry, consumptive Tadge 
of the Flower Garden—my humble, warm-hearted 
companion in a scene and in a time which seemed to 
me infinitely remote. 

There was no mistaking her, yet she was wonder- 
fully changed for the better. The taint of consump- 
tion seemed to have died out of her: there was a 
roundness in her cheeks which made her pretty to 
look at, and a genuine colour. had succeeded to the 
hectic flush I had once seen there. And then her 
pretty chestnut-tinted hair was arranged in smooth, 
glossy bands, without a trace of the old powder on it, 
and when I looked for the hollows of the neck in 
which it had lain so thickly, there was not only no 
powder, but the hollows had even departed. Let me 
add that she was carefully, cleanly, even smartly 
dressed, and my description of the change in her ap- 
pearance is complete. 

Astonishment kept me for a moment silent; but 
Tadge speedily found her voice. 

“And who'd ha’ thought it!” she exclaimed, ab- 
ruptly. ‘“ Of all strange things that ever did happen, 
let alone my comin’ to furren parts, this is the 
strangerest! Oh, you dear! And lookin’ that white 
and thin! And in these furren parts, too!” 

Whether her own experience led her to regard 
pallor and wasting away as wholly inconsistent with 
living in foreign parts, and as partaking of the nature 
of a miracle, I could not tell. ‘There was little time 
to think of it, for Tadge had caught me to her bosom, 
no longer thin and sharp, and was soon hugging all 
the breath out of my body. 

“But Tadge,” 1 exclaimed, as soon asI had re- 
covered the power of speaking, “ what possible fortune 
can have brought you here ?” 

“Tt was through you,” she replied. 

“Me? Impossible!” 

“ Not at all,” she returned, hugging me again, “it 
comed about in the most simplestest way. Nobody’d 
ha’ thought it; but it did. Suid I was a dyin’, all of 
em. O’ny fancy—me die !” 

The bare idea appeared to afford her so much 
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hollow, sepulchral laugh of former times, but a 
genuine outburst of merriment pleasant to listen to. 

* But tell me,” I said, “ how it has all.come about 
and how it is I find you in this strange place 
Stay——” 

In a sudden fright, I looked towards the door. 

Was Rita there ? 

The nervous consciousness of being watched had 
so grown upon me in the dismal old house to whicl 
I had been consigned, that I could not shake it off. 

Tadge read my uneasiness in my face, and laughed 
again. 

“No fear of her,” she grinned. 

“ You mean rs 

“The genuine old original female horse- 
marine——” 

“ Rita!” 

“That's her. Ain't we splendacious though, eh ? 
Oh, my! With our goold comb, and our Lord 
Mayor's chain, and our dimins and rubies, and brass- 
heel boots—oh, my nerves, ain't we a going of it!” 

** You are sure sie is not listening,” I interposed. 

“ Lor’ bless you !” cried Tadge, screwing her mouth 
into a comical expression. “ Better engaged, ever so 
much. She hasn't no time to think of you. She's 
a thrown’ of herecharms away—comb and chains and 
all—on the too susceptible buzzum of a young pos- 
tilion as is having a laik with her, and going of it 
awful! I never see such flirtin’. I’ve seen a lot o! 
it; but the like of this | never see.” 

And here the volatile Tadge went through a little 
pantomime for my express amusement, in the course 
of which sho represented a simpering coquette, leering 
and ogling behind an imaginary fan, and uttering 
little cries of alarm, calculated to provoke a repetition 
of the outrage whenever her hand was kissed by the 
ardent and impassionable lover. 

Tadge’s performance was immense, and I had n 
difficulty in realizing to my mind Rita and the Pos- 
tilion; but my auxiety to know what had happened 
forced me to interrupt her. 

“And now Tadge, dear,” I exclaimed, “ you were 
about to tell me P 

“How it wasI left the Flower Garden? ‘True 
and here goes. It was on the day as poor Ruth 
died——” 

“ Ruth dead?” I interposed, shocked as I recalled 
the poor martyr to the exactions of fashion whom | 
had seen perishing before my eyes. 

“ Yes,” replied Tadge, with a tremulous lip, “ she’s 
got her prayer at last. You remember it—how she 
burst out that day? ‘I shall be quiet soon; God 
help me!’ she says. ‘I shall be in my grave soon, and 
welcome, for there's sleep there—sleep and rest.’ She 
hadn’t long to wait. She was a dyin’ then, wore out 
and pison’d with the air, and one night—it were late, 
well on to mornin’, and she’d been at it three-and- 
twenty hours uncessant—we see her drop from her 
chair, right down ’mong the roses she were finishin’ 
for the court ball, aud when we picked her up she 
were gone. Some said she shuddered once at Gringle’s 
voice, and some said her last word was‘ Mother!’ I 
don’t know, but—she was gone.” 

“Poor murdered girl!” I burst out, in the excess 
of my indignation, 

“ You may say that,” cried Tadge, with a moment’s 
seriousness. Then brightening, in her volatile way, 
she added: ‘ Well, as l’ve told you, it was the day of 
her death, and precious low and dowa we all was, 
when there comes to the garden a lady, quite young 
and fresh to look at, asking whether the Pegwells 
knew anything of a little girl who’d once beon there, 
and had since disappeared, so that no trace of her 
could be found. ‘That was you, my dear.” 

“ And the lady m 

In the very act of asking the question I paused, 
feeling certain that it could be no other than Mrs 
Vivian Gower. 

Tadge’s answer showed that I was mistaken. 

“It was an old friend of yours,” she exclaimed, 
with sparkling eyes, ‘* Violet was her name yi 

“ Violet Maldon 2?” 

“The same. She were that timorous as you'd come 
to grief, as nothing would satisfy her but seeking you 
through every wheres that you'd give her a clue to.” 

“ Blessher kind heart!” I exclaimed; “ but, tell me 
where is she ?” 

“ Here!” 

“ Here, in this house ?” 

Tadge nodded. 

“When I spoke up for you, and she found I was 
your friend, and how wasted and ill I looked, nothing 
would do for my lady but she must have me away 
from the Pegwells—who broke their hearts a’most to 
with me, o’ course!—and carry me off to live 
with her. Makes me her maid, bless you! Nothing 
less for me! And brings me to furrin’ parts, and— 
and——” 

All of a sudden she burst into tears. 

‘I'he recollection of kindness touched and overcame 
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she had ground her knuckles into ber eyes, as of old— 
beforeshe could speak. When she did it was with an 
April face, balf smiles, half tears. 

“I'm foolish,” she exclaimed, petulantly. “It’s 'cos 
I never know’d no kindness afore, 1 spose. Howsever, 
Miss Violet, she is here, but, law bless you, she’s no 
more notion of you're bein’ here than the dead. It 
was all my doings, comin’ here was. ‘That woman 
Rita’s got a bird in a cage up there,’ I heard ’em say 
with a sniggle like. ‘Ho! ho!’ saysI, ‘she have, 
have she! 1'll have a peep at it,’says I. No sooner 
said than done. I’m a sort o’ squirrel, I am—always 
was, aud furrin’ water-pipes is nothin’ to me. In two 
twos l’d clamber’d to this winder, and it’s a mercy I 
wasn’t down again in less time when I see that the 
bird was my own pet.” 

I submitted to a second hug, but my thoughts all 
this while were of Violet Maldon, and of the news of 
Albany Seymour which I had in store for her. 

“ What brings your mistress here, Tadge ?” I asked, 
abruptly. 

Her face instantly saddened and grew overcast. 

* You haven't heard of it, in course?” she asked. 

“Of what 2?” 

“ The dool !” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “I have heard every particular ; 
I almost witnessed it.” 

“Lor’! It’s impossible! 
he was shot dead—Master Albany I mean——’ 

“One moment, Tadge,” I interposed ; ‘is it possible 
for you to bring Violet here?” 

She shook her head. 

“ What should she know of climbing and clamber- 
ing?” she demanded, “ what good’s a water-spout to 
her?” 

“ But the door?” 

“Locked.” 

“And the key in Rita’s pocket ?” 

“ Yes.” 

Still I was not to be deterred. 

“ Listen, Tadge,” I said, taking her hand and look- 
ing seriously into her face. “I must see her. I have 
something of the utmost moment to impart to her. I 
can give her news of Albany 2 

“That's it!” she cried, clapping her hands, “ you 
will tell her where he is buried ?” 

“ Better than that. I can bring her to him alive— 
face to face.” 

At this announcement, Tadge gazed at me with 
ludicrous incredulity. Then she threw her arms 
about me witk suffocating fervour. Lastly, she made 
for the window with such impetuosity, and so many 
significant jerks and nods, that I regarded her with 
positive alarm, especially when, without a word, she 
plunged forward, and disappeared, apparently preci- 
pitating herself into the court below. 

How Tadge contrived to reach the ground in safety 
is more than I could understand. By what process 
she succeeded in overcoming the difficulties of the 
part she had undertaken on my behalf is also a mys- 
tery tome. Whether she brought the smart postilion 
to her aid as part of a crowning joke against the ridi- 
culous Rita, or how the object was attained, I cannot 
say; but, on the evening following that on which I 
had beheld her—and she did not reappear in the in- 
terim—the door of the inner room slowly opened, 
and, looking round, I saw a face and a beckoning 
hand. 

Following without hesitation, I svon found myself 
in another room, and in the presence of Violet Maldon. 

She was in deep mourning, like that of a widow, 
and was greatly, lamentably changed. Her cheeks 
had not only lost their bloom, but were wasted and 
furrowed. ‘I'he beautiful golden hair hung in loose, 
disordered skeins about her face, which impressed me 
as that of a person of disordered mind. 

At sight of me she burst into tears, and sank upon 
my neck, weeping piteously. 

‘One word!” she said, ina hollow whisper. “One 
word! And let me har it from your own lips. He 
lives 2?” 

“ He lives,” I repeated, solemnly. 

She fell upon her knees, and poured out her grati- 
tude to heaven in silent adoration. 

It was ‘Tadge who, emerging from the darkness, 
caught my arm and whispered in my eur, smiling as 
she spoke: 

“My carriage waits below, dear. Oh, yes, bless 
you! Nothin’ less. You'll take a airin’, won't ye? 
O’ course you will.” 

“This good girl,” said Violet, rising from her knees 
and endeavouring to compose herself, “has succeeded 
in discovering the person who drove you to this 
hotel, and from him we have learned the situation of 
the place from which you came and to which Albany 
was conveyed after the—the accident. To that place 
I am resolved to go at once and without delay. You 
will accompany us in the carriage. That will give 
me the satisfaction of knowing that I am taking 
charge of you, and rescuing you from those who are 
making your life a torment ” 


Why then you know as 














I hesitated. The thought of returning to that grim 
abode was intolerable to me. Violet perceived this. 

“ You need not even quit the carriage,” she said. 

So it was agreed. 

In a very brief period we set out. 

The night was gloomy and threatening. The sun 
had gone down in a seaof blood. Mountains of black 
clouds were piled threateningly in the west. The 
heat was sultry and oppressive, and the air only came 
in fitful gusts, lifting the dust and leaves, and dying 
away in moans. Clearly a storm was brooding. 

The driver of our vehicle knew it and looked 
anxiously towards the west. 

The horses knew it, and pricked up their ears, and 
snorted and were ill at ease. 

Our first few miles were performed at good speed; 
but the darkness grew too intense for it to be main- 
tained. It was difficult to keep the road in view, es- 
pecially as it was for the most part only a road across 
open plains, and but indifferently indicated. 

Presently, a peal of thunder reverberated through 
the blackness; the next moment we were enveloped 
in a flame of lightning, that caused the horses to start 
and the carriage to roll from side to side. 

Then the rain began to fall in torrents. 

Our position wasa desperate one. We could hear 
the driver striving, but in vain, to soothe the animals 
and to calm their fears. As the thunder rolled once 
again overhead, and the blinding lightning flashed in 
our eyes, the terrified horses gave one bound and 
started off at a desperate speed. 

Then there came a shock—a crash—a scream of 
horror from Violet's lips, as she clenched at my arm 
in an agony of fear. 

Terror-stricken, I started to my feet, and, as I did 
so, a vivid lightning flash illuminated the whole plain. 

Momentarily it came aud went, but in that moment 
Vivlet clutched at my dress, and pointed with her 
disengaged hand. 

“There!” she ejaculated, in a tone of terror. “ ’Tis 
he!” 

I followed the direction of her outstretched finger, 
and saw, revealed in the flash of light, the figure of a 
man, standing bare-headed and unmoved by the road- 
side. 

His eyes were wild. The face was whiter than the 
face of-any corpse. 

While we looked, the lightning ceased, and when 
the next flash lit up the scene, the man was there no 
longer. 

(To be continued.) 





Lerrers from Italy describe the war enthusiasm 
to be at fever heat. All the higher schools and 
universities are closed, aud the young men are flock- 
ing to Garibaldi’s standard. A new war hymn has 
been composed by an Italian maestro, Brofferio, which 
is said to be as electrifying in its effects as the French 
Marseillaise; all the railway stations and the streets 
of the cities resound with it. 

A Cneap Ice-Hovse.—“ A year ago I had my at- 
tention called to an ice-house built by a farmer near 
me, which was simply a bin made with rough pine 
boards, 16 feet square, and roofed over, leaving alarge 
opening at the front and sides. He said his ice kept 
perfectly until the next winter. Ife put on a layer of 
sawdust about a foot thick on the ground, and then 
stacked the ice snugly in the centre, 18 or 20 iuches from 
the walls, and then filled in with sawdust, and then up 
over the top a foot or more thick. Last winter, before 
filling my ice-house, I determined to try this method. 
I accordingly tore out the inside wall, and shovelled 
out the sawdust, then filled by stacking it snugly in 
the centre 15 to 20 inches from the wall. This space 
I filled in with pine sawdust, and covered the whole 
over the top a foot thick or more. I left out the window 
and took down my door, and left it all open, so the 
stn can shine in there every day. Now for results. 
At the present time I have an abundance of ice, and 
the cakes seem to come out as square and perfect as 
when they went in, nothing lacking except what is 
used out. Iam satisfied how to build an ice-house.” 
—A. C. 

Fast STEAMING.—We recently had the pleasure of 
recording a notable jastance of fast steaming across 
the Atlantic in the case of the Inman steamer City of 
Paris. The distance run each day was justly re- 
marked as being extraordinary for a screw vessel; 
but when compared with the performances of the 
royal mail steamer Scotia, which has on more than 
one occasion reached Queenstown on Thursday, it 
will be seen that the paddle still maintains its supre- 
macy on the ocean. ‘I'he following is a comparative 
statement of the distances run by the City of Paris 
and Scotia respectively on their last homeward 
voyage :—City of Paris left New York the 23rd June 
0.35 p.m., arrived at Queenstown the 2nd July, 5.15 
a.m. Second day, 302 miles; third day, 334 miles; 
fourth day, 322 miles ; fifth day, 328 miles; sixth day, 
327. miles; seventh day, 324 miles; eighth day, 344 





miles. The Scotia left New York the 27th June, 2.50 
p.m., arrived at Queenstown the 5th July, 10 p.m. 
Second day, 350 miles; third day, 345 miles; fourth 
day, 326 miles; fifth day, 344 miles; sixth day, 346 
miles ; seventh day, 348 miles ; eighth day, 350 miles. 
It will be seen from the foregoing that the Scotia 
made the passage from New York to Queenstown in 
8 days 7 hours 10 min.; apparent time of the City of 
Paris, in 8 days 16 hours 40 min. 





ON THE CULTIVATION OF PALMS. 


Tue interest which people in England bestow on 
the noble family of palms seems to increase more and 
more, and I therefore venture to give here a few hints 
on the cultivation of its representatives. 

Speaking in general, itis very simple, and differs 
but little from that of other tropical plants, but there 
are a great many species which require a more careful, 
or rather an exceptional treatment. How is it that 
weso very seldom meet with fine specimen plauts 
of Attalea, Borassus, Cocos nucifera, Corypha, Coper- 
nicia, Desmoncus, Guilielma, Hyphene, Latania, Licuala, 
Manicaria, Mauritia, Nipa, Gnocarpus, Oreodora, 
Phytelephas, aud Raphia, the seeds of which were im- 
ported at the beginning of this century, if not earlier, 
and which produced a sufficient number of young 
plants? That there must be something wrong in the 
way of treating them is evident, and I shall endeavour 
to show where improvements can be made. 

Geographical distribution is one of the most im- 
portant points to consider in the cultivation of tropical 
plants ; and in looking at those palms above mentioned 
we find that they grow most luxuriantly near the 
sea-coast, on borders of rivers, and on low marshy 
ground; even the roots of those we meet with in the 
deserts are at all times well provided with water. 

Having lost several species, especially delicate ones, 
in former years by giving them only a scanty supply 
of water, I have entirely changed my system, and be- 
come profuse where I had before been sparing. Never- 
theless, I did not obtain satisfactory results with many 
of them till I placed pans under the pots. I bave now 
succeeded so well in my experiments, that I think my- 
self justified in saying that these species cannot be 
destroyed by too much water, but are apt to die ii 
water is not supplied abundantly. 

It is a well-known fact that some palms, especially 
the species of Bactris and Cocos, only root well in tle 
lower part of the pot, and that they produce but few 
roots, or none at all, nearer to the surface. If these 
are provided with pans, the whole ball will form one 
compact mass of smail roots in a short time. Some of 
them required a longer time to effect this, and showed 
even a more sickly appearance; but this did not make 
me doubtful, and I have had the satisfaction of seeing 
this treatment followed,-sooner or later, by the best 
results. I may add, as a rule, that the more spiny a 
palm is, the more moisture it requires, 

H. W. IL 








Foxes are exceedingly numerous this year in the 
woods and plantations around Windermere. 

A PRINTER wrote a tragedy called “Joshua,” which 
he printed in the most splendid style and sent a copy 
to the celebrated Bodoni, a brother printer at Parma. 
He went to Italy some time afterwards, and paid 
Bodoni a visit, ** Well,” said he, ‘‘ what do you think 
of my tragedy?” “’Tis full of beauties!” exclaimed 
his friend. “Then you think,” rejoined the author, 
“T shall acquire some fame by it?” “ It will immor- 
talize you,” was the reply. “And the characters, 
what do you say to them?” “The characters,” said 
Bodoni, “are exquisite—perfectly—especially the 
capitals.” 

Mittow's Biiwpyess.—His blindness having been 
imputed by his enemies to the judgment of Providence 
upon him for his republican principles, Milton repelled 
the charge, at the commencement of his ** Second De- 
fence for the People of England,” in a passage of 
unequalled nobleness and splendour, “It is not so 
wretched to be blind,” says he, “ as it is not to be ca- 
pable of enduring blindness ;”—andshortly afterwards 
rhe proceeds in the following magnificent strain :— 
“Let me be the most feeble creature alive, as long as 
that feebleness serves to invigorate the energies of my 
rational and immortal spirit—as long as.in that ob- 
security in which I am enveloped, the light of the 
Divine presence more clearly shines. And, indeed, in 
my blindness I enjoy in no incousiderable degree the 
favour of the Deity, who regards me with more tender- 
ness and compassion in proportion as I am able to 
behold nothing but myself. Alas! for him who in- 
sults me, who maligns and merits public execration ! 
For the Divine law not only shields me from injury, 
but almost renders me too sacred to attack ; not indeed 
so much from the privation of my sight, as from the 
overshadowing of those heavenly wings which scem 
to have occasioned this obsvurity.”~Housman's Collac- 








tions of English Sonnets. 
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[PRINCE FREDERICK CHARLES OF PRUSSIA ] 


THE CONTINENTAL WAR. 





Prussta has verified the old maxim, that “the 
first blow is half the battle won,” for whether ia the 
right or wrong—and it is our especial province to be 
impartial—the duel royal between Austria and Prussia 
seems likely to terminate in favour of the latter, 
whose arms and diplomacy are both in the ascendant, 
while the last descendant of the “Chiefs of the Holy 
Roman Empire,” perhaps the most honest and truthful 
of his ancient and illustrious race, is humiliated even 
tothe dust. Truly, the will of Frederick the Great, 
who imagined a Northern German Ewpire, with the 
King of Prussia as its head, seems nearer realization 
than that of Peter the Great, who willed Constanti- 
nople as the capital to his heirs and successors. For 
good or for bad, as it may be, marvellous have be 
the successes of the Prussian generals and diploma- 
tists. Within, comparatively, a few weeks she has 
taken armed possession of Saxony, Hanover, several 
Principalities, and the meeting-place of the German 
Diet, the great city of Frankfort; and by a series of 
small victories and one good battle (Kéniggriitz or 
Sadowa), marched her armies within sight of the 
capital of Austria, which city, it is not improbable, 
may be in her possession before this is in the hands 
of the reader. As we asserted recently, the result of 
the war, whether in favour of Austria or Prussia, 
would be the absorption of most of the numerous 
petty sovereigntiesinto one or two empires. Hitherto, 
ascribe the victory to what we may—the needle-gun, 
the vigour of the Prussians, and the diplomacy of 
Count Bismarck, or to the lamentable inaction of the 
Austrians—Prussia has compelled the latter power to 
cede Venetia, and to negutiate for a peace on the 
bases that Austria retires from the Confederation—ia 





fact, ceases to bea German power—and pays to Prussia 
eight millions sterling for the cost of the war. 

‘Thus, supposing the peace negotiations come toa 
happy termination, which, by the way, seems doubt- 
ful, since Austria makes the restoration of the king- 
dom of Saxony a sine qua non, and neither Russia 
nor France interferes, the dream of Frederick the 
Great will become realized, and a North German 
empire, extending from the Rhine to the Vistula, aud 
from the Maine to the Kiénigsau, under the leader- 
ship, will become a reality in fact, if not in name; 
for with theexception of Luxembourg, which belongs 
to Holland, and the two insignificant Principalities of 
Meningen and Reuss-Greir, the other sixteen states 
of North Germany not occupied by the Prussian 
troops have now entered into a permanent alliance 
with the Court of Berliv, and have surrendered to it 
the direction of their military commands and diplo- 
matic affairs. The four occupied States, it is said, of 
Schleswig-Holstein, Hanover, Cassel, and Saxony, 
will either be wholly or partially annexed, or will be 
compelled to accept the same alliance. “ In this case,” 
say the German admirers of the Prussian scheme of 
self-aggrandizement, ‘‘ we suall have a State with a 
population of thirty (some assert forty) millions of 
people, bound together by the strongest ties of 
nationality, and prepared to act with vigour against 
an enemy.” 

Of the popularity in Germany of this newly pro- 
posed confederation, there can be no doubt; for, not 
only have the leading Liberals of Hanover, Hesse, 
Brunswick, Mecklenburg, Oldenberg, Hamburg, and 
Bremen, assembled at Hanover, and announced their 
approval of the Prussian plan of Federal reform, but 
there is evidently a growing disposition in the 
Southern States also to accept the leadership of the 
only puwer which is more capable of realizing the 


uational aspirations, Nay, it issaid, that indicatious 
of this feeling have already appeared very conspicu- 
ously in Baden and Wurtemberg, and it is not im- 
probable that, combined with less unselfish and more 
ignoble considerations, it may incline the Bavarian 
Government to conclude a separate peace with 
Prussia. (On dit, such a treaty is, even while we 
write, on the dapis.) 

Again. German papers—even the most antagonistic 
to the Prime Minister of Prussia—say the formation 


, of this alliance, or confederation, even in its present 


incomplete condition, has conferred upon Prussia an 
amount of additional strength which must not be 
measured by the mere numerical iucrease to her popa- 
lation or to her army. It has made her more con- 
spicuously than ever the representative of German 
unity, and has banished the recollection of Count Bis- 
marck's tyrannical rule, by promising the early con- 
vocation of a German Parliament. 

Humiliativg as it may seem, nay, as it must be to tho 
head of the House of Hapsburgh, to accept the fore- 
going scheme as the basis of a peace, the friends 
or partizans of Austria argue (in tho spirit that the 
fox objected to the grapes because they were sour) that 
she has done wisely, for, say they, she will not after 
all be much the worse for such a sacrifice. It is true that 
she will forfeit her position as nominal chief of the 
Confederation, her title to the first place in the Ger- 
man Diet. This, however, was but an empty honour, 
and carried with it no advantages of a substantial kind. 
The hegemony which Austria has always coveted has 
been of a more unselfish kind than that which 
Prussia desires to assert. Austria would have left to 
the minor States the most complete independence. 
Prussia aims at absorbing them into herself. Which 
is for the greater advantage of the German peoples 
we need not now discuss. It is sufficient to point 
out that Austria, in losing the headship in Germany, 
has lost a position which was far more onerous than 
profitable, while Prassia, in gaining it, has reaped 
with it certain tangible advantages for which she has 
chosen to stipulate in her own behoof: Austria has 
only lost iu position, Prussia has gained territory, 
population, and material resources. Austria will still 
be able to ally herself with the States of Southern 
Germany, if she thinks it worth while. She will be 
cautious, however, for the future, not to entangle 
herself needlessly with obligations on which her allies 
have put such a one-sided interpretation. She has 
received no help in this war from her Federal friends, 
whose sympathy was a cause of weakuess to her rather 
than of strength. 

Austria will lose Venetia, and it is reported that she 
will be called upon to pay the expenses of the war, 
amounting to a sum of eight millions sterling. With 
(hese drawbacks, and that of the seeming humiliation 
of being driven to terms by a defeat, the position of the 
Austrian empire will not, after all, be materially modi- 
Jied. She will recede from a position which she 
cannot pretend to occupy with dignity, and make a 
concession demanded of her by the public opinion o/ 
Europe. As Veuice has been a source of expense 
rather than a profit to her, she will not lose by the 
sacrifice in a pecuniary point of view. ‘The Italian 
Government also has agreed to the suspension of 
hostilities. We may presume that it has been to some 
extent influenced by the wise counsels of Prince 
Napoleon, who was sent to it by the Emperor of the 
French on a special mission regarding the armistice 
and negotiations for peace. The news that Italy had 
declined to accede to the armistice on the ground, forsooth, 
that she had not yet occupied a sufficiently commanding 
position for her armies, was too monstrous to be true. 1s 
not Italy satisfied that she is to have possession of 
Venetia? It was absurd to suppose that Austria 
would cede Venice to Italy at once, after having so 
bravely and so successfully defended it. She did the 
next best thing—she ceded it to France, and the event 
has shown that the cession was unconditional. Venice 
was, in fact, conquered for Italy by the armies of Prussia. 
She could not conquer it for herself, as her soldiers 
have not yet acquired that force which arises from the 
prestige peculiar to long-established empires. The 
Italians have failed wherever they have encountered 
the Austrians. At Custozza they lost a great battle. 
At sea, where they expected to carry all before them, 
they have miscarried just as signally. They are not 
likely to renew the experiment which they tried so un- 
successfully in that naval fight between Lissa and 
Spalatro on Friday, the 20th of July last. 

By way of conclusion, let us add that recently (in 
No. 148) we gave our readers a faithful portrait of 
the Arch-Duke Albrecht, at tle outbreak of the war, 
Commander-in-Chief in Venetia, but also, after his 
brilliant victory of Custozza over the Italians, 
and tlie cession of Venetia to France, was called 
by the Emperor Francis Joseph to supersede the 
unfortunate veteran Field~Marshal Benedek in the 
command of that magnificent army (even now 
400,000 strong) which, after many a gallant struggle 





and one great fatal battle (Kéniggriitz), has been 
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om the frontier of Saxony to the south bank 

, Where it is now postedin defence of 

, our present writing (providing that 

a peace does not immediately follow the conclusion of 

th i the attack of the Prussians, 

who, under the f our Princess Royal (the 

Crown Prince of Pr and cousin, Prince 

Frederick Charles of Prussia, are posted upon the left 
bank in full force. 

Prince Frederick Charles, whose portrait we are 
enabled this week to present to our readers by way of 
» that of th -Duke Albrecht, is the 
(Prussian) hero His Royal High- 
ness is the comn rof the First, or Saxon, Army 
Corps, and it is said that, so popular have his victories 
over the Aust rendered him, even with the subj 

Austria, th: cently, at a military gathering, he 
asted as “ King of Hungary.” Merit, however, 
It must not, therefore, be for- 
nilitary rank, his 
the 
Prince Frederick 
familiar to us, nearly, 
f not equally, divided with | e honours of victory 
the Austr for it is even now doubtful 
hether it ischiefly to the Crown Prince or to Prince 
lerick Charles that the rapid junction of the two 
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A HEART FOR A HEART. 


Nor far from the populous settlement, within the 
shadows of a grand old grove oaks, and upon the 
bank of a noble river, stood the spacious mansion 
known as Winthrop Hall. It had been built before 
the Revolution by a Sir Th s Wiuthrop, who had 
come from Oxfo1 y with Lord Boothby 
and Sir Charle Sir Thomas, when he 
lied, left two so ith immense wealth. One of 

lied without marrying, and the other left 
a son and a daughter, this last-mentioned son bearing 
the name of randfather, and inheriting the old 
state. This was the third Thomas. He married and 
had two childr both boys—oueof which he named 
Thomas, and the ot he first died during 
childhood, and the par afterwards passed 
away, leaving Allan epresentative of the 
family, th ug second Thomas having 


of 


those sons < 


rd 


ing, but gathering clonds shnt out 
g save token of approach- 
men stood upon the broad piazza 
the light of the astral lamp 
that hung in the vealed their persons distinctly. 
One of them had on a long, loose wrapper of 
velvet, and wore light slippers upon his feet, while 
ther two wore heavy top-boots and huuting- 
, With game-bags at their sides and fowling- 
upon their should 
le of the wrapper and slippers, 
‘I think a storm lose at hand, and if you choose 
to remain here over night, any accommodation which 
I can give is at your service.” 

“No, Mr. Winthrop; you are very kind, but I 
think we had better make for the town. A little wet 
won't hurt us.” 

“Of course not,” added the second sportsman. 
“We should be poor hands to venture into the woods 
ipon a hunting excursion, if we were afraid of a little 

in.” 

“As you please, gentlemen. I would cail my 
groom, and have bim hitch up a pair of horses for you, 
but I think your gain therefrom would hardly pay for 
the trouble.” 

“Certainly not, Mr. Winthrop. 
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“Gentlemen,” said 


1s ¢ 


It’s too dark for 
tuat. 
and then I think we had better be moving.” 

Thus speaking, the two sportsmen turned from the 
mansion, and made their way down through the 
broad park to the highway, and a3 the second one was 
passing the turnstile, he fancied that he heard a low 
moan close at hand. 

“Hark! Did you hear that, Tom?” 

“| heard the wind howling through these great old 
trees, that’s all, Harry.” 

* But I certainly heard a human voice.” 

“ And if you did, I don’t think there’s much use in 
waiting here to hear it over again. Come—if we're 
smart we may reach town before thestorm fairly opens.” 

The two friends hurried on, and in their heedless 
haste Harry soon found himself in contact with 
another body which had been coming with equal speed 
in the opposite direction. 

"Ts this you, Paul?” 

“ Yes, sir. Who are you?” 

“Tam Harry Talbot. But never mind. We are 
neither of us hurt.” 

“Oh, I ain’t hart! This old chap’s too tough for 
that. I reckon we was both in a mighty hurry to 
git out of the way of the rain when it comes.” 


Let us thank you once more for your kindness, | 
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“Exactly, Paul, and for the same reason we'll be 
hurrying on.” 

“What servant was that, Harry?” 
Gould, as the two resumed their way. 

“ That was old Paul, one of the servants at the hall. 
In fact, I think he is the oldest and most highly 
prized of them all. His mother was a servant of the 
old Sir Thomas, and he was born and reared on the 
place. He is an institution about here, is old Paul.” 

“ By the way, Harry, what sort of a man do you 
call Allan Winthrop?” 

“How do you mean? You have seen for yourself 
that he is young and handsome, for I should call 
that magnificent physical fra:.v of his, with the brow 
of intellect and the eye of genius, a thing of manly 
beauty, at any rate.” 

“Certainly, Harry—you are right there. But I did 
not mean to ask touching points that L had already 
|}seen. I know that he is not only very near our own 
| age, and a far better-looking man than either of- us, 
but I also have reason to believe that he is honourable 
and benevolent.” 

“ Youare right there, Tom; he is fairly worshipped 
by the poor people of the neighbourhood, and I know 
I do not exaggerate when I say that there are men 
and women both who would readily and cheerfully 
risk even their lives did his safety require it. But I 
suppose you are curious to know why he lives go 
secluded, and why he has withdrawn hiwself go 
| entirely from the social circles outside his own mam- 
sion ?” f 

‘Yes, Harry, that is what Iam curious te under- 
stand.” 

“ Well, I think I can enlighten you. I was aschool- 
mate and an early, intimate friend of both Allan and 
another person of whom I shall speak ; and if 1 raise 
the veil for you, I must beg that you will keep the 
matter to yourself, or, at least, that you will not make 
public talk of it. I shall #6 it in a very few words, 
however, for it is but the old sad story: 

“Mary Lothrop was one of the most beautiful girls 
in our village, aud one ef the most loveable, and from 
| early childhood she aud Allan were lovers. When 
| they grew older they grew shy of each other, but their 
| love grew deeper and stronger, and we all-gnderstood 
| that they were to be married, In fact, Lom very sure, 
| that they were not only engaged, but thatthe time had 
| been set for the ceremony. When Allan came of age, 
| and entered into full possession of hiaproperty, he was 
obliged to go to Loudon, where he was taken sick, and 
| remained nearly six months. He did not let Mary 
| 
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‘ 
| 
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asked Tom 








know that he was sick, but led her to infer that busi- 
ness kept him. 

During this time there came to-our place a young 
man named Thomas 
forced to admit that 
nating individuals that I ever met with. 

He took our social circle by storm. Mary Lothrop, 
for years the very soul of our social amusements, was 
without a partner, and Thomas Arnold sought her 
side. I need not tell you how he won upon her esteem, 
upon her confidence, and upon her love. 

Had Allan been near her, the handsome stranger 
would have sought in vain for a smile of ehcourage- 
ment, or had she even had a brother to bear her 
company, she would have been safe. But she had no 
such protector, and her widowed mother saw nothing 
wrong. Sense and reason seemed unseated by the 
new passion with which Arnold inspired her, and 
when, just as the first snow of winter lay white upon 
the ground Thomas Arnold left the town, Mary 
Lothrop also left, and while we were yet wondering 
upon the marvellous event, intelligence reached us 
that they had been married. 

At first we were hardly willing to believe it, 
but at length the widow Lothrop received a letter 
direct from her misguided child, and we then knew 
that it was as we had been told. The particulars 
contained in that letter we never knew, only that Mary 
confessed that she was the wife of ‘Thomas Arnold, 
and that she was lost to our circle for ever. 

“Allan Winthrop came home, and fora time we 
thought he would die. His stout frame wasted away 
almost toa shadow, and through winter and summer 
—in storm and sunshine alike—he wandered about 
like a spirit bereft of reason. When a year had 
passed, and another winter had come, the widow died. 
Allan superintended all the arrangements for her 
funeral, and was the chief mourner ; and when he 
had seen her mortal remains consigned to the grave 
he withdrew himself to his own estate, and I do not 
think he has been seen in the village half a dozen 
times since.” 

“How long ago was that?” asked Thomas Gould, 
who had been so deeply interested that he had taken 
no note of the coming storm. 

“ That was four years ago.” 

** And you have heard nothing of Mary since ?” 

“Yes; two years ago we heard that her husband 
had forsaken her, and that she was in London, friend- 
Jess and destitute. Allan Winthrop went on and 


Arnold, and I am even now 


he was one of the most fasci- 





tried to find her ; but his search was in vain. Since 
that time we have heard no word of the wanderer,” 

* And I suppose Allan still clings to the old love 2” 

“As the stricken mourner clings to the hope , 
heaven !” 

“TJ certainly pity him. But he is young yet—no; 
over five-and-twenty—and the wound will be preti; 
sure to heal.” 

“T don’t know about that. I sometimes think that 
the shaft may have sunk so deeply as to affect th: 
very fount whence the healing influence must com 
But, hark! Doyou hearthat? The rain isupon u 
If we make haste, we may gain shelter beiore 


torrent reaches us.’ 
* - 


* * * 


Allan, Winthrop paced slowly up and down 
spacious Grawing-room, ever and anon stopping bofo: 
the fire that blazed upon the broad hearth, and occa- 
sionally ‘raising the heavy curtain from the d 
bay window as though he would peer forth into the 
thick darkness without. 

His. friends had not at all o’erstepped the truth i 
their remarks touching his manly beauty. 

Only five-and-twenty years of age; tall and power- 
ful of frames faultless in form; with a face reflectin 
the higher order of both spiritual and material beauty 
—no wonder that people called him handsome. 

To and fro he walked, sometimes murmuring hal/- 
formed sentences, and anon shaking his head sadly 
aud solemnly; for at such:times as the present, when 
the storm-spirit was abroad, the old agony possesse(l 
his soul as when the heavy cross first fell upon him. 
~ The wind was rising, .and as Allan stopped once 
more to raise the heavy curtain, he heard voices in 
the hall. 

His first thought.was that the two sportsmen had 
returned to'accept his hospitality for the night, and 
just as he was turning to satisiy himself upon this 
point, the.door opened, and old Paul made his appea: 
ance. 

“ Ah, Paul, isthis you?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the old servant, with solemu 

“Tt is me.” 

“Well, Paul—why do you stand there shaking 
*yourthead in that fashion? If you have anything 
to tell, tellit. Don’t wait for meto ask questions.” 

“T didn’t mean for -you to ask any questious, sir 
I was only thinking. Fact is, sir, I've found a poor 
woman down by the gate, and she has a liitle 
child with her.” 

“A woman—and a child—by the gate—at this 
time!” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“ Where is she?” 

“In the hall, sir. I was going to carry her to the 
kitchen, but the fire’s gone out.” 

“No, no, Paul,—bring her in here at once. 
can bring her alone. If we want more help we wi 
send for it.” 

Paul went back to, ttle hall, and soon returned b 
ing the woman in his arms. 

* Where is the child ?”’ asked Mr. Winthrop. 

“ Dinah’s got it!” replied Paul. “The poor woman 
has fainted like, and I gave the little one to Dinah. 
She’s took it to her own room.” 

“Allright. Wait a moment. 
down.” 

The host had wheeled a sofa up before the fire, 
and as Paul laid his charge upon it, and the light of 
the blazing fire fell upon the pale features, Allan 
Winthrop uttereda low, quick ery, and for a moment 
his. face w-as as pale as was that of the woman upon 
whom ke gazed. 

** What is it, sir?” 

“Paul, I know this woman. If she revives she may 
have something to say to me. If Iwant youl wil 
call you. You will not go far away.” 

The old servant withdrew, and as soon as the door 
had closed behind him, Allan Winthrop sank down 
upon his knees and. clasped both of those cold hands 
in his own. 

‘Mary! Mary!” he cried. 

But he received no answer. 

‘Then he got up and pushed the dark hair away 
from the pale brow, and calied the name again. Slowly 
the eyes opened, and with a slight start the woman 
looked up. 

Oh! how worn, how weary, how faded, and how 
shattered, and yet how beautiful still those marble 
features! No touch of grossness; no moth of cor- 
ruption; no corrugation of the passions; no scars 
from the seething touch of sin;—only the mark of 
suffering and of agony—the wearing away of the 
frail temple—the shattering of the casket from which 
the spirit is struggling to free itself! 

“Mary! Mary! Do you not know me? Can you 
not speak to me?” 

Presently the wanderer started to a sitting posture, 
and with both her hands pressed upon her temples 
she gazed wildly upon the mau who bent over ber. 


There—now lay her 





“Mary! Mary!” 
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“ Allan Winthrop!—Allan! Allan!—Oh, my heaven! 
where am 1?” , 

“ You are beneath my roof, Mary—at my fireside.” 

And my child!—my little Mary! Oh! just heavens! 
—has——” 

“Hush, Mary. Your child is safe, and shall be 
brought to you when you please. Be quiet. You 
are at home here.” 

“Home! Home!—At home beneath your roof! 
Oh, Allan! Allan! Heaven have -mercy!” And with 
one wild ery the weary child of sorrow sank back and 
buried her face in her hands. She sobbed, not as one 
whose heart was breaking, but as one whose heart 
was already broken. 

Allan moved a chair near to her side, and gently 
jrew her head upon his bosom. He felt it, as man 
citen feelsimpressions from the sphere of the Unseen, 
that she was dying; and he forgot the years of their 
separation, and remembered only the years of their 
love. 

“Mary,” he whispered, holding her head where he 
had pillowed it, “ Heaven knows you are at home be- 
neath this roof. I promised your mother before she 
lied that I would be kind to you whenever and 
wherever I might meet you. I know something of 
your story, Mary. . I know that your husband is dead 
—that he died a miserable death—and that he de- 
serted you before he died; and I know that you have 
suffered a great deal. Ihave searched for you, my 
poor Mary, but I could not find you. But you have 
come home at last, and——” 

“Home!” cried the woman, starting up from that 
sacred resting-place, and moving to the other end of 
the sofa. “And do you think, Allan, that 1 could 
have sought your roof for myself? Do you think 
that I could ever have brought myself to thus add 
insult to injury? Ob, no, no!” 

“Mary, you do not know me if you can feel so.” 

“Oh, Allan, say rather that you.do not know me. 
Listen to me one moment. The impulse is upon me 
and I will speak—I will speak words which I had 
meant should never pass my lips. You think I ceased 
to love you—that I forgot you—that I loved Thomas 
Arnold. I was crazy! You were away, and hecame 
with inystic power—with ‘the power of a demon. I 
cannot explain it even to myself. I was bewildered, 
used, entranced—worked upon as are those upon 
the charming serpent has fixed its wondrous 
g I was like one in a dream—possessed of an 
evil spirit—and when I awoke I was lost! Oh, 
Allan, Allan, E never ceased to love you—never, so 
help me heaven! but I loved you more as the 
months of my unrest past on. But Icame not here to 
tell you this." 1 would not have come here for shelter, 
Had I been alone in the world, I would have died in 
the street before I would have claimed the friendship 
of one whom [ had so deeply wronged. Allan, I 
came to know that I was dying—that this poor body 
was rapidly sinking back towards its native dust— 
and I thought, what shall become of my child? Oh, 
the sweet innocent had done no wrong! It was my 
child, and from no sin of mine had stain come 
upon it! 

“ Allan, once the thought was within me that my 
child and I would cross the dark river together! When 
I thought of leaving her alone in that fearful city I 
grew sick and faint. How easy to take her to my 
bosom and leap into the flood! But. 1 think heaven 
would not let me do it. ‘he child looked up into my 
face while I was in this mood, and asked me to love 
her. In my bitterness of spirit I told her that when 
I was gone there would be no one left to care for 
her. ‘Uhem she reached her little hand to mine, and 
looked .eagerly up into my face. Very quickly my 
resolution was taken, and I have held to it. Allan, in 
all this wide world I can look to only you. For my- 
self, I look to heaven, for I shall soon be free from this 
vale of tears; but for my child—for my poor Mary— 
1 ask—ask———Oh! Allan, Allan, I know how deeply 
I have wronged you—how wickedly IL “4 

“Hush, Mary! Once more rest your head here. 
There. Now-listen tome. lf you live this shall be 
your home.. If youdie I willcare for your child as 
though it were my own. Now, Mary, let me call 
Dinah. She shall lead you to your little one, and 
you shall both find rest for the night !” 

“ ANan——” 

“No more to-night, Mary; only tell me that you 
will feel at home here.” 

“ Yes, yes, for a little time, Allan.” 

He left her, and went into the hall,and sent Paul to 
find Dinah ; and when the old woman came he led her 
into the drawing-room and placed Mary in her charge, 
knowing that into better hands the mother and child 
could not be entrusted. 

At the hour of midnight the storm beat furiously 
against the pointed windows,.and the wind fairly 
howled through the spreading branches of the great 
old oaks; but Allan Winthros had not yet thought of 
seeking his bed. Up and down the great drawing- 








the hearth had almost died out, and that the taper on 
tle side-board had burned low. What a life he had 
lived over again during the few hours that had just 
passed away! How much of joy, of hope, of promise, 
of love; how much of disappointment, of sorrow, of 
agony, and of despair ! 

And what of the present ? 
the lost one ? 

Hark! Who is there ? 

The door was softly opened, and old Paul came in 
upon tip-toe. 

“I’ve been to your chamber, sir, and you was not 
there, so I came here. Old Dinah seut me. The 
woman is dying.” 

“How, Paul? Do you mean that Mary—Mrs. 
Arnold—is dying ?” 

“Dinah’s afraid so, and she wants you to come.” 

The old servant led the way with his lamp, and 
the master followed. Arrived at the apartment to 
which Dinah had conducted the wanderer, they en- 
tered without ceremony. The nurse held up her 
hand in a warning manner, and Allan stepped very 
lightly ; but the sufferer heard :him, and turned her 
head upon the pillow as he approached the bed. Her 
face was very white—as white as the linen upon 
which she rested—and her eyes were very bright. 

“Can you. not sleep, Mary?” 

She raised her hand and drew the-coverlet away 
from the face of her sleeping child; Allan could not 
mistake the meaning of the look that came from those 
strangely gleaming eyes, and he gently said: 

“Think not of your child, Mary, but think of your- 
self. You know what I have told you. While life 
lasts you, darling, shall find a home with me.” 

“Heaven bless you, Allan! Oh! once more—for- 
give me!” ' 

He took her to his bosom, and with her arms about 
his neck, she pronounced his name once more. 

“ At home, Mary. Ob, let this be your home.” 

“No, Allan. I have another—a better home 
But—my child—my Mary—my Allan—AUan 

The voice was hushed, the soft breathing upon his 
cheek ceased, and the head grew heavy upon his 
shoulder. Fora moment his own heart ceased beating, 
and while ‘a cold shudder ran through his frame, he 
laid the béad back upon its pillow. 

And there they slept, side by side, the mother and 
child—one to awaken only beyond the vale, the 
journal of mortal life for ever ended; while the other 
had the journey of the earth-life still to travel. 

Allan Winthrop knelt by the bedside and prayed, 
and when he had finished he turned from the room 
with slow and solemn steps, leaving old Dinah to make 
such arrangements as might be necessary for providiug 
for the child, and for robing the mortal remains of the 
mother for their final rest. 


What of the coming of 
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* * * * * 


The sere and yellow leaves of autumn fell and de- 
cayed, and winter came with its biting frosts and drift- 
ing snows, adding new reality and attractiveness to 
the comforts of home. 

It took some time for Allan Winthrop to shake off 
the deeper gloom which had settled down upon his 
spirit from that dark, tempestuous night of storm and 
death ; but the cloud broke at length and let in the 
light and warmth of a new day-star that had arisen 
upon his path. 

Mary’s child, at first finding a homo witli the ser- 
vants, gradually broke the ice that had shut all the 
world out from Allan Winthrop, and before the New 
Year had come she had found her place of rest and 
home in the library. 

Allan did not calk her after the father’s name; he 
could not do that. He called her Mary Lothrop, as 
he had called her mother in the bright and happy days. 
And when the’ child had learned to trust him, aud to 
love him, and to rest upon his bosom, with her soft, 
warm cheek nestled: so closely to his own, he blessed 
her from his deepest soul, and reverently thanked 
heaven for the great joy. 

Four years old was little Mary when she came to 
Allan’s home, and she seemed in truth a seraph just 
wandered away from the celestial abode. 

She was so beautiful and fair, and from her dimpled 

face beamed such effulgence of love and goodness, and 
from her great brown eyes were shed such floods of 
tender regard and clinging trustfulness, that to see her 
and to meet her smile was to love her. 
When the springtime came, and the green leaves 
began to clothe the great oaks, and the verdant 
carpet was spreading itself over the lawn, and the 
birds commeuced their songs, and the sweet flowers 
opened their wealth of fragrance to the morning air— 
then Allan Winthrop led little Mary forth, and as he 
listened to her musical prattle, and as he aceepted the 
gift of flowers from her tiny hand, and as he anon 
took her in his arms and her to his bosom, 
by felt that he could’ never ask for any other joy in 
216. 





room he paced, seemingly forgetful that the fire upon 





“ Qh, Mary, Mary,” he cried, as he gathered her to 


his heart, “if you could only remain always like 
this!” : 

*“ Always like this?” she said, looking wonderingly 
up into his face. : 

“ Always a child, my darling.” 

“And don’t you want me ‘to grow old, Unel 
Allan ?” 

“No, no.” 

“Don’t you want me ever to be a woman?” 

“ If you were a woman, Mary, I could not hold yo: 
here upon my bosom—you would not love me as you 
do now.” } 

“Oh, you are naughty to talk so. I shall always 
love you; and when I grow older, and my heart is 
bigger, I shall love you more.” 

‘ime passed on; weeks stretched away to months, 
aud moutlis rolled into years; and Mary Lothrop had 
grown to a thinking, reasoning girl; aud Allan 
Winthrop knew that he must send her away to 
school. 7 

He had selected a place where he feared not to trust 
her—a place where she could have all tho advantages 
of home, and the services of the best teachers; and 
when she was ready to go he bore her company, that 
he might make further arrangements, if possible, for 
her comfort and welfare. 

How dull and dreary the old mansion seemed afte: 
Mary. had gone—how doubly dreary to Allan Win- 
throp. He could not endure it. 

The summer months dragged heavily away, and 
when autumn’ came he went to see his swe a 
to tell her that he was going, and that he might by 
gone two years, perhaps more. 

He gave her a picture to keep, a miniature, paint: 
on ivory, and set in a case of gold adorned wi 
precious stones. 

Ah, that old prophecy! Lven now, in her four- 
teenth year, she had grown so large, and looked so 
much like @ woman, that he dared not take her to 
his bosom. But he took both her hands in his, and 
kissed her upon the cheek. , 

“ Keep the picture, my darling,” he said; “ for, as 
true as heaven, you will never find a better friend 
than he whose face is there reflected, You must write 
to me very often, and let me know how you progress 
with your studies; and be sure that I shall not fz 
answer you. I will write first, and tell you how to 
direct your letters to me. You will not forget.” 

If Allan had feared to open his arms to the beau- 
tiful school-girl, she had no such hesitation. 

“Oh, my guardian,” she cried, “I shall never be so 
happy as when your letters come; and if I can bring 
them by writing to you, you shall not look in vain 
for my poor epistles. I can never, never forget !” 

And she threw herself upon his bosom, and laid her 
soft cheek against his own, 

“Oh,” she went on, as he wound his stout arms 
about her, “I remember, when I was a very little 
girl, that you did not want me to grow to be a woman, 
because you feared that 1 should then cease loving 
you; andI think I told you then that I should love 
you always, and that as 1 grow older I should love 
you more and more. Dear guardian, I think it is so. 
And, oh, I am so glad that you have brought me your 
pieture. I shall keep it very near to me; and if ever 
you feel your cheek and lips burning, you may know 
that I am kissing your counterfeit.” 

n ” Y * 
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Across to Franee; to Germany; then back to 
France; then to Switzerland; then to Italy; once 
more to France; then to Spain; then up the Mediter- 
ranean to Greece, to Turkey, to Egypt; and thence 
along the African coast back to Gibraltar. A little 
over two years had Allan Winthrop thus spent, and 
during that time he had received many letters from 
Mary. 

There was more and. more of intellect in her epistles 
as time sped on, and she betrayed more of womanly 
perception and judgment. In fact, her letters came 
at length to be perfect gems of thought and fancy ; 
and common incidents of her life at school, and of her 
life at the old mansion during vacation, were so 
glowingly painted that Allan dwelt upon the pictures 
with rapture. 

And yet, through every page, gleamed the samo 
warm, trusting love; and the spirit that gave tone 
to the missives was the spirit of the tender, thankful 
child. 

From Gibraltar Allan wrote to Mary that she must 
take charge of the old mansion until his return—that 
she was appointed mistress of the house, and he 
should look to her to see that all went as it should 
go; and at the same time he wrote to his agent 
in London to send ‘her the best pianoforte Le could 
find, and to be sure that she was supplied with the 
choicest music. He was going to India, and might be 
gone two years longer. 

Another year had passed, and Allan Winthrop was 
in Delhi, having arrived a few days before from the 
Punjaub. 





When the mail came in from Calcutta, it broughé 
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him three letters from Mary. The first was much 
like those of old, only it was a little more sober and 
guarded. The second was different; and the third, | 
written a month later, was entirely unlike the rest. 





It was kind and affectionate, breathing truth and 
lively remembrance; but yet the old glow of love was | 
gone. 


Had someone asked him to point out wherein it 
differed from that written two months before, he 
might have been entirely unable so to do; but yet he 
could see it and feel it, as the child can see the 
shadows that flit across the mother’s face, and as the 
eager lover can detect the cloud that settles upon the 
brow of the beloved. 

A month later, at Lucknow, he received another 
letter. How kindly she wrote, and how like a true 
friend; but how guarded was every sentence, and 
how strict the propriety of the language. He read it 
twice, and then crushed it in his hand; but in a 
moment more he called himself a fool. 

“ She is ayoung woman now—almost eighteen,” he 
said; “and she must have many friends. Ere long 
she will give her heart away, and I shall be onco 
more alone in life. Oh, Mary! Mary!” 

Of course his letters from this time were more 
sober and circumspect; but he was very careful to 
write kindly and frankly of what he did write; and 
his epistles gradually—perhaps unknown to himself 
—assumed the character of simple transcripts from his 
diary. . 
* . 


Once more the golden tints of autumn touched 
the trees, and the garners were filled with the ripened 
grain. It was afternoon, clear and pleasant, and the 
servants of Winthrop Hall were collected upon the 
broad piazza, waiting to greet their master. 

At length he came, and joy ruled the hour. They 
crowded around him with love and reverence, and old 
Paul fairly wept in his transport. 

“ You ain't altered a bit, only to grow younger and 
stronger.” 

Paul was zealous in his speech, but he was not so 
very far out of the way. Allan Winthrop may not 
have grown younger, but he certainly had not grown 
to look any older. 

Only forty years of age—just in the prime of life— 
he looked the very picture of manly vigour and 
beauty. But he left the servants after a time, and 
entered the hall, where he met-—— 

Was it the Mary he had left at school five years 
before, or was it the Mary of the olden time ? 

No, no-—it was not the Mary of the earlier years. 
This Mary was taller than that Mary had been; and 
this Mary was more beautiful. 

From fourteeen to nineteen! From the school-girl 
to the woman! Qh, what a change! The beauty 
grown angelic; the loveliness ripened; the whole 
character beatified ! 

“Mary! Isthis Mary ?” 

“Oh, guardian, am I so changed ?” 

She gave him both her hands, and she raised her 
lips and kissed him, and after a time they talked much 
like old friends, 

That night when Mary retired to her chamber, she 
sat down and wept bitterly. Oh, how much joy she 
had anticipated, and yet how distant the joy was from 
her! 

Her guardian had been cold, she thought, and she 
feared that he would love her no more, so she wept and 
prayed until slumber overcame her. 

When Allan met his ward on the following morning, 
his heart for the moment ceased its beating, so power- 
ful was the emotion that came upon him. She stood 
before him like a blessed spirit come from the heaven 
of his long-cherished love, bringing with her the sweet 
memory of every joy he had known in life, and bear- 
ing upon her face the only image that had ever 
awakened the mystic passion in his soul. 

To have taken her then to his bosom, and to have 
felt that on all the earth she would never seek another 

resting-place, would have been a joy such as had never 
been his to realize. 

A moment the emotion thrilled him through with 
electric power, and then, with one mighty struggle 
he reeovered himself, and extended his hand to his 
fair protégé, and bade her good morning. 

There had been a sudden flush upon her cheek, and 
a tumultuous rising of the bosom, as Allan ap- 
proached her; but when he addressed her so coldly, 
and chose his words so circumspectly, she shrank 

back, and soon d on. 
What didit mean? Old Paul noticed it, and it con- 
founded bim. A week had passed since his master’s 
return, and joy and sunshine seemed to go farther and 
farther away. 

And the beautiful young mistress, who had been so 
blithesome and so happy, putting even the birds to 
shame with the sweet melody of her song, had grown 
sober and sad, seeming more prone to weep than to 


sunny morning after breakfast, Allan found Mary in 
the large drawing-room. Sle stood by a window 
near the piano, and there were traces of tears upon 
her cheeks. 

If he had not addressed her before he discovered 
this, he might have turned away without disturbing 
her, but it was too late now. He had spoken her 
name, and she was listening. 

‘Mary, I think of going away again, and I was 
wondering if you would still keep charge of the old 
house.” 

“No, guardian,” she replied, as though she had 
been thinking of the same subject, “ that must not be. 
I will go, and you shall keep your own Lome.” 

“You go? Whither?” 

“T can find a home, guardian. Mrs. Comstock 
will gladly give me a place as teacler in her school.” 
“How ?—a teacher ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ But you have other friends.” 

“Not many. You first, dear guardian, then Mrs. 
Comstock, then these faithful servants at the hall, 
and the rest are not near to me.” : 
“ And if you were to leave the place, would it be to 
teach ?” 

“Yeu” 

“Then why have you thought of leaving? Why 
turn your back upon this home—the home that has 
been yours for so long, and which may be yours 
while you please?” 

Mary looked up into his face, but she could not 
speak. Her lips trembled and tears started to her 
eyes; and, quickly pressing her hand to her bosom, 
she turned to the window. 

“ Mary % 

* Wait, wait,” she said, 

And then she walked to the other end of the room. 
By and bye, the maiden came back. She seemed 
calm, but her face was pale, and there was a mournful 
sadness in her eye. 

“Guardian,” she said, in low, measured tones, 
plainly showing that she had been schooling herself, 
* I will not leave you in doubt; I will not do you the 
wrong to distrust you. If, in this hour, I speak more 
plainly than the wise ones of the world would pro- 
nounce becoming in a maiden of my station, I shall be 
sustained by the reflection that I may have thus saved 
many years of needless anxiety. Once, guardian— 
once when I was a child—fou expressed the 
fear that I might forget to love you when I grew 
older; and when I then gave you promise that I 
should only grow to love you more and more, I did 
not think that you would forget to love your adopted 
child when she approached the state of woman- 
hood.” 

“ Me—forget 
you mean ?” 

“Ah, guardian, I could not fail to see it. 
saw and felt it in your letters.” 

“In my letters? When?” 

“T remember it very well,” she said, sadly shaking 
her head. “In the letter you first wrote from Luck- 
now i saw , 

“Stop, stop, Mary! Oh! I have reason to re- 
member Lucknow. It was there that I received 
from you the second letter that gave me a token 
of your coolness. The first I received while in 
Delhi, but it was not so palpable as was the second 
one!” 

“My coolness! Ah, you do not mean it. Oh, I 
never wrote coolly until after that.” 

“ Yes, yes, Mary. Do you not remember the letter 
in which you informed me that you should henceforth 
not gaze upon the picture of my face so often? You 
said you had put it away——But—bat—I did not 
blame you, Mary. I acknowledge that I had become 
selfish. Still, I could not help it. If you had put my 
picture away, what might——” 

“Oh, Allan, ‘ian, my guardian—and did you 
think——” 

“Hush, darling! I have not blamed you. Do not 
tremble so. Surely I have no fault to find with you. 
I had no right to claim more than the love of a con- 
fiding child. I was foolish—very foolish when I 
allowed your image——But it is past, and henceforth 
we shall understand each other better, And yet—oh, 
Mary ! Mary !—ounce more before I relinquish for ever 
the baseless fabric of my bappy dreams, let me hold 
you in these arms.” 

She gently put forth her hand and kept him from 
her. She was trembling violently, aud a wondrous 
light was beaming her eye. No longer pale, no longer 
sad, but flusued and hopeful, as though the clouds 
were turning to silver. 

“ Allan!” she spoke, in eager tones, and her left 
hand was pressed hard upon her bosom as if to subdue 
tie tremulous beatings of her heart. “Allan, 1 think 
the day-star beams again. Perhaps we have both 
been in error. You may lave mistaken the character 
of the change which came over my dreams when I 





Me!——to love! Mary, what do 
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thoughts and emotions of womanhood. Hush, 
Allan'!—I wrote to you that I should not henceforth 
gaze upon the counterfeit of your face so often—that 
I had put the picture away—but that I could never 
forget the original. Until them your picture had been 
in my dressing-case, where wy room-mates might see 
it when they pleased. It had been only the picture 
of my kind guardian, and I loved toshowit. But— 
gradually —another—a deepor—a holier—a more 
seltish feeling. Allan—Allan—I put it here, and here 
it has been ever since!” 
With trembling hands she loosened the cord at the 
neck of her morning robe, and drew forth from her 
bosom the jewelled miniature. 
“ Here, next my heart, Allan, has it lain since that 
time!” 
‘“‘Mary—oh, Mary!” he cried, the hopeful light 
that had beamed in his eyes now illuminating his 
whole face with the brightest effulgence; “and next 
this heart wilt thou lie for evermore!” 
His stout arms were about her—closely and more 
closely he held her in the embrace of his great love~ 
and when he had imprinted upon her lips the first kiss 
of the new and holier passion, he lifted his eyes to 
heaven, and thanked God for the rich blessing that liad 
come upon him. 
“ Mary,” he said, “I am not so young in years as 
I once was, but in the age of happiness I am a very 
child ; for I staud upon the threshold of life’s greatest 
a) ad 
And she, looking up from her blissful tears, made 
answer : 
“ Dear Allan, as I once said to you in the trusting 
love of childhood, so now I say in the deeper and more 
abiding love of womanhood—always, always, let me 
rest upon your bosom asI do now. It has been my 
resting-place since those earlier years, and in all this 
wide world, while life shall last, I will ask no other!” 
8. C.J. 








Tue Wrone Envevtores.—A fashionable physician 
enjoys peculiar advantages in the collection of curious 
facts. He is behind the scenes at critical moments; 
he is slipping in and out of great houses, when stormy 
scenes are passing, or startling changes are in the 
wind ; heis close at hand when the prince, statesman, 
or favourite, reduced to illness, is impelled to seck 
relief in semi-confidence or self-laudation, ending in 
self-betrayal. Sir Henry Halford was the beau-ideal 
of the character; and no man was more disposed to 
profit by his cpportunities. His over-eagerness to stand 
well with two party leaders once led him into a 
ludicrous scrape. In the brief ministerial crisis brought 
about by the resignation of the Reform ministers in 
May, 1832, he wrote on the same day to the Duke 
of Wellington to congratulate him on the salvation 
of the Constitution from the Whigs, and to Lori 
Grey to condole with him on its pending destruction 
by the Tories, and inclosed the letters in the wrong 
envelopes; so that the Duke received the condolence, 
and Lord Grey the congratulation.—Diariesof a Lady 
of Quality. 

BREECH-LoADERS.—The experience lately acquired 
at the expense of the unfortunate Austrians will 
shortly lead tothe universal use of breech-loaders. 
The Emperor of the French is, of course, again expe- 
rimenting with the Ziindnadelgewehr, and he ishaving 
breech-loaders served out to his army. In our House 
of Commons the new Secretary for War will havea 
lively time of it in answering all the different ques- 
tions that are to be put to him abcut breech-loaders. 
Captain Vivian has given notice that he would ask 
what arrangements had been made to supply our 
troops with breech-loading rifles ; Colonel Knox that 
he should ask the Secretary for War if it was true 
that by a saving of £1,500 in the cost of machinery 
now in the course of construction only half the num- 
ber of Enfield rifles could be altered per week into 
breech-loaders ; and Sir C. Russell gave notice that 
he should ask the Secretary for War whether the 
Government small arms manufactory at Enfield was 
ouly capable of converting 40,000 per annum of the 
present Enfield muzzle-loaders into breech-loaders, and 
whether it was the intention of the Government to in- 
vite tenders for the immediate conversion of the En- 
field rifles to the improved breech-loading fashion, 
and whether the improved Boxer ammunition was 
being manufactured with expedition. 


Ex-Preswveyt Davis on Oysters.—Calling me to 
the embrasure, he pointed out some dark spots on the 
slope of the moat opposite, and asked me what they 
were. Told him they were oysters, He had thought 
so, but was not sure. Had seen them growing ino 
stranger place—tle branches of trees so heavily fruited 
with them as almost to break. ‘Told him I had seen 
the same thing, but only along the coasts of South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. In the South the 
oysiers cling to high rocks and drooping branches of 
trees, only requiring to be submerged for a few hours 








laugh and sing. 
But it could not remain so long. One bright, 








passed the bounds of childhood, and awakened tothe 








at Ligh tide; while with us the frosts of wintox com- 
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pel them to keep in deep water. Mr. Davis spoke of 
the Coon oysters of the Southern coast—the long, 
razor-shaped oysters, growing on high ledges, and re- 
ferred to the negro version of how the coons obtained 
their flesh. Their story is, that the coon takes in his 
mouth a blade of bluebent, or meadow grass, and when 
the oyster opens his shell, drives the stiletto point of 
the grass into his flesh, killing hini instantly, so that 
he has no power to close his defences. This, though 
ingenious, is not true. The coon bites off the thin 
edges of the shell at one point, and then sucks out all 
the softer parts of the body.—Prison Life of Jefferson 
Davis. By Brevet Lieut.-Colonel John J. Craven, 
M.D. 
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TEMPTATION. 
vom DO 
~ By J, #. SMITH. 


Author of * The Will and the Way,” “ Woman and her Master,’ 
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CHAPTER LX. 


Were his eyes open? Yes, and his mouth too! 
Surprise has this effect—to make one dumb, 
Yet leaves the gate which eloquence slips through 
As wide as if a long speech were to come. 
Byron. 

Tur momentary feeling of remorse and shame which 
her unprincipled rival had experienced on unexpectedly 
veholding the woman she had so deeply injured gave 
way to the most violent burst of rage and impotent 
fury as the cold, bitter, but truthful words fell upon 
her ear: their sting consisted in their truthfulness— 
she felt that her reign in the mimic scene was at an 
end, and what rendered her downfall more galling was 
the knowledge of the hand that had prepared it, by 
providing a successor to the lyric throne. 

“Eugenie,” said the Italian, trying to look very 
penitent, “if the most sincere remorse for my past 
conduct can atone——” 

Madame Garrachi waved him from her with a ges- 
ture of ineffable disdain : his baseness had long siuce 
eradicated from her woman’s heart every sentiment 
like love; indifference and contempt were the only 
feelings that remained. 

“ For our boy’s sake!” urged the hypocrite; “ Felix, 
who loved his father !” 

At the name of her son, the sorrowing mother burst 
into a flood of tear@3 her self-possession gave way, and 
she yielded for en fustant to thé luxury of sorrow. 

“ Dare you allude to my poor murdered boy ?” she 
sobbed; * man—mau ! has nature left notouch of shame 
or pity in your heart? Leave me!” she added; “ there 
isa grave Between us! Yet, for the sake of him whofills 
it, 1 will not see you, when that wanton casts you off, 
reduced to beg for bread—toil for it 1 am sure you never 
will. A pittance sufficient to secure your age from 
want, out of the remnant of my fortune, shall be se- 
«ured to you!” 

Rejoicing at having secured so much—far more, in 
fact, than he had auy right to expect—the humbled 
aud mortified Italian followed his mistress from the 
room of the director. He knew that he might rely 
upon the promise of his injured wife. 

Mademoiselle Cherini saw that her career as an 
artiste was at an end. Independent of her jewels, 
which were of great value, she was far from being rich. 
Like a prudent person, the first burst of passion being 
over, she sat calmly down in her boudoir, and reflected 
on her position. 

Two courses were open to her; the first and most 
reasonable was to dispose of her diamonds aud retire 
irom the world whose adulation was necessary to her 


existence; the second was to accept the hand of her 


Russian admirer, the aide-de-camp to the Emperor 
Alexander, who, to all appearance, was immensely 
rich: and yet, strange to say, none of the higher no- 
bility, either of his own or any other country, appeared 
to kuow him. But if the calculating woman had any 
doubts upon the subject, they were dissipated by the 
following announcement, which appeared simul- 
taneously in most of the morning papers : 

‘We understand that the fashionable world is about 
to be deprived of one of its most distinguished orna- 
ments: the young and wealthy Count Stollehoff, aide- 
de-camp to his imperial majesty, has just been ap- 
pointed toan honourable and important post in his 
own country. We understend that he takes his depar- 
ture from England in a few days.” 

This announcement decided the fate of the ex-prima 
donna. Her marriage would give an éclat to her de- 
parture from the stagé—change her defeat into a 
triumph, After a scene of violent altercation, the signor 
was dismissed, and the.count informed that Made- 
moiselle Cherini consented to be his. 

So brief was the time that settlements were out of 
the question. Besides, what could the amount of her 
savings, or even the value of her diamonds, be to one 
who possessed, according. to his own account, estates 
in Russia exceeding in extent a German principality ? 


His description of his chateau near Moscow, his family 
jewels, his numerous serfs, excited her ambition and 
blinded her judgment. 

The day before his departure the marriage took 
place, and was duly announced in the papers. 

When Madame Garrachi read it she merely smiled, 
and from that time treated the affair of Fanny’s 
engagement af His Majesty’s Theatre with perfect 
indifference. 

Here it may be as well to end with her guilty hus- 
band and unprincipled rival at once. ‘Uhe first retired 
toan obscure nook in Normandy, where a pension of 
three thousand francs was annually paid him : a poor 
recompeuse for the brilliant fortune which his weak- 
ness and heartlessness had lost. 

As for her rival, her punis!:ment was even’ more 
complete: on entering the territories of the Czar, her 
husband, under pretence of avoiding official visits and 
receptions, dropped his title of count; his magnificent 
chateau dwindled into a cottage and small farm, about 
fifty versts from Moscow. The mask fell at last, and 
the ex-prima donna found herself the wife of a clever 
adventurer, who listened to her reproaches with imper- 
turbable coolness, and replied to her demands for her 
diamonds and fortune—which he had contrived to ob- 
tain possession of—that he would employ them for 
their mutual comfort and advantage. 

The infuriated woman raved like a lioness caught 
in the toils. To her threats the gentleman answered 
by administering a kittle of that conjugal correction 
which the Russian law as well as custom allows. 

One day, when he thought he had sufficiently tamed 
her, he presented her with a letter. It rau thus: 

“You relieved me of a worthless husband : to show 
my gratitude, I have provided you with a good though 
stern one!” 

It was signed “ Madame Garrachi.” 

The next hour the body of the guilty woman was 
dragged from the river into which, in her despair and 
disappointment, she had cast herself. The thought 
of being triumphed over at last by the being slie hated 
was more than her philosophy could bear. Had her 
rival been ignorant of her fate, she might have en- 
dured it patiently —nay, in time have become reconciled 
to her lot; for the ex-aide-de-camp and count faith- 
fully kept his promise to Madame Garrachi—who had 
employed him, and furnished him with the means of 
figuring in the fashionable world both in Paris and 
London; and, according to Russian notions upon the 
subject, made her a tolerably good husband. 

As he had never really loved her, as a matter of 
course he bore her death with indifference. 

Such was the end of the once brilliant and admired 
Mademoiselle Cherini. 

There were two spectators amongst the audience 
onthe night of our heroine’s appearance who wit- 
nessed her début with widely different sensations— 
Clement Foster and Sir Walter Trevanian. 

Poor Clem could scarcely credit the evidence of his 
senses, At first he fancied that some extraordinary 
likeness had deceived him. Yet no—there were the 
same calm blue eyes which haunted him in his sleep— 
the smile which had traced the first impress on his 
heart. The secret to which she had so mysteriously 
alluded on their parting was explained; but how? He 
feared to ask himself the question. Several times he 
repeated to himself the words which he Lad revolved 
over and over again in his memory : 

“Tf you find me worthy of your love when next we 
meet, with joy I will be yours!” 

He had found her, -and to do our hero justice, not 
for an instant did a doubt of her purity shake him. 
It was the world’s opinion and the opposition of his 
father that he dreaded. He knew how scrupulous the 
old lawyer’s notions were upon the subject of female 
propriety. The idea of a daughter-in-law from the 
Opera was sure to shock them. 

Sir Walter Trevanian, on the contrary, recognized 
the girl who had excited his evil passion at the 
Chateau Vert with delight. 

“ An actress!” le mentally exclaimed. 

The triumph over Clement—whom he hated—and 
the innocence of Fanny appeared assured. 

Little did he know the human heart—that virtue is 
confined to no station—that it dwells as frequently in 
the cottage of the peasant as in the mansion of the 
rich—that even amid the temptations and dangers of 
a theatre, wives and daughters may be found with 
hearts as pure, minds as unsullied, as in the most 
elevated sphere of society ; but, like most libertines, 
he had little confidence in the principles to which he 
was practically a stranger. 

To our hero the triumph of Fanny was one pro- 
tracted torment. Had he listened only to the impulses 
of his feeling, he would Lave rushed upon the stage 
and led her from the siglit of the admiaing audience. 
The comments upon her personal beauty which passed 
around him added to his uneasiness, and when the 
curtain fell at last, he mentally thanked heaven that 





the scene was over. 
| Quickly as he could he made his way to the stage- 





door of the theatre and demanded admittance: not 
having the entrée, as a matter of course, it was refused 
him. He proffered the door-keeper gold; but the man’s 
situation depended on his obeying the orders he had 
received—none but the well-kiown patrons of the 
Opera wereadmitted. The green-room of His Majesty's 
Theatre, in the days of the regency, was far more 
exclusive than the levee of the Regent. 

Whilst he was alternately arguing and entreating 
with the Cerberus, Sir Walter Trevanian, who was one 
of the privileged clique, passed him with an insulting 
smile—for the first time in his life, Clement Foster 
envied him: 

“T will see her,” he mentally ejaculated, “if I re- 
main here until morning !” 

Poor fellow ! a second time he was doomed to disap- 
pointment. Fanny, in order to avoid the crowd of 
curious idlers certain to be collected round the stage- 
door to witness her departure, quitted the house by 
one of the numerous private entrances opening into 
the Opera passage. 

Our hero was distracted when assured, not only by 
the assertion of the stage-door-keeper, but the lateness 
of the hour, that she had really left the theatre. It was 
in vain that he demanded her address—the man could 
not inform him ; he was ignorant even of the name of 
the singer who had created such a sensation. Little 
did he imagine that she had passed him a hundred 
times, when a child, carrying her little bundle on her 
arm, in company with Madame Du Bast and the 
dancer Sally. Not even Mademoiselle Josephine and 
her former companions of the corps de ballet had re- 
cognized her in the splendid robes of the Carthaginian 
queen and Madame Garrachi’s diamonds. Could they 
have read what was passing in the heart of the suc- 
cessful débutante, they would have ceased to envy her 
a barren triumph. 

As Fanny had explained to our hero, she had a 
duty to perform—she might have added a sacrifice— 
for, although accustomed in childhood to the mimic 
scene, the stage was her aversion. Clement Fostcr 
passed asleepless night, and at on early hour the 
following morning drove to Harley Street, to inform 
Miss Mendez of the discovery. She was her mother, 
and her authority might draw Fanny from a career 
of which at present she was merely on the threshold. 

Martha had not finished her toilette when the 
servant announced the visit of Captain Foster, and 
the request that she would see him privately in the 
library. 

“ Privately!” repeated his mistress, after dismissing 
her waiting-maid with an answer in the affirmative. 
“ What cau bring Clem at such an unusual hour? Has 
he at last discovered any trace of my lost child ?’’ 

The supposition so agitated her that it was with the 
utmost difficulty she completed her toilette, and has- 
tened to ascertain the truth of her surmise. 

“Clement!” she exclaimed, the instant he entered 
the room, “ what has occurred? Have my hopes de- 
ceived me? Answer me the questions my lips refuse 
to frame! Have you found some clue to my lost child ?” 

“ Patience! Calm yourself—pray, calm yourself!” 
replied the young man, feeling for her agitation. 

“ Patience!” she repeated; ‘* what has my whole 
life been but one lesson? * I have been patient whilst 
both heart and mind were on the rack! Answer 
me! Neither joy nor disappointment has power to 
kill!” 

“My dear Miss Mendez, the intelligence I bring is 
not of sorrow! I have seen Fanny !” 

“Seen her!” gasped Martha. 

“But have not been able to obtain her address! 
Listen to me calmly !” 

Clement Foster proceeded as cautiously as possible 
to relate the discovery he had made the preceding 
night. ‘To his surprise, the fact of her adopted 
daughter having made her appearance on the stage 
seemed to impress Miss Mendez far less painfully than 
he expected; but then it must be remembered she 
listened to him with the feelings of affection merely. 
To her the world with its social distinctions, its pre- 
judices, and artificial life, was comparatively unknown. 
Fortunately, fashion to her was but a word: her warm 
and generous heart set her fashion—she knew no 
other. 

“ Thank heaven!” she exclaimed, whilst tears of joy 
coursed each other down her pale cheek, ‘my prayer 
at last is answered! But how is it, Clement,” she 
added, fixing her dark eyes thoughtfully upon him, 
“you appear thus sad? I will not wrong you by 
asking if your affection for my child is changed.” 

“ You would indeed wrong me by such a suspicion !’ 
replied our hero, “I love her still!” 

“ Still!” repeated Martha; ‘still?’ What may 
that word imply! Answer me, Clement! As your 
earliest friend, 1 havea right to ask the question— 
as the natuzal protectress of Fanny, I demand an 
answer! You cannot mean to hint that my child has 

roved unworthy? No—no! it were tvo horrible!” 

Captain Foster took both the hauds of the speaker 
in his. 
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“I believe her,” he said, “in person and mind to 
be as pureas heaven itself! CanIsay more? My 
heart is as devoted to her as ever; but this un- 
fortunate appearance on the stage will not easily be 
forgotten! Her success has been a furore—a perfect 
triumph!” . 

“T understand you!” observed Miss Mendez. ‘‘ You 
hesitate to accept a wife who has trod the boards of a 
theatre! Prejudice, Clement—prejudice! Virtue is 
confined to no sphere or condition!” 

“T do not object!” replied the young man, eagerly, 
“but my father might! Heaven knows with what 
pride, what joy, I would call her mine, and receive her 
hand as the greatest boon in the power of heaven to 
bestow! But will she consent, after the excitement of 
such a triumph as I beheld last night—consent to 
forego a profession in which she will be worshipped as 
an idol by the world—and share my undistinguished 
lot? Hasten, then, my dear Miss Mendez—hasten to 
claim her ere it be too late—ere the passion for fame 
bas taken root in her pure heart—ere she is lost to 
me and you for ever!” 

Martha saw, for the first time since she had known 
him, that Clement had not uttered all his thoughts— 
that there was a mental reserve—a lack of perfect 
confidence. 

“Ts it the constancy of Fauny that you fear,” she 
said, “or your own?” 

“You wrong me—wrong me every way!” ex- 
claimed the lover. “Alas! in your ignorance of the 
world, you heed not its temptations! Must I explain 
them to you? From last night, there is not a noble, 
titled libertine in the kingdom but looks upon Fanny 
as a creature fo be soughtand won! All that wealth 
—all that flattery can array will be put in practice to 
shake her principles and undermine her virtue! 
Ought the woman whom I wish to make my wife— 
ought your child—the heiress of your wealth—to be 
exposed to such a trial?” 

“If she be the being you described her to me,” re- 
plied the granddaughter of Peter Quin, “she will 
pass through the ordeal like gold from the refiner’s 
furnace! I will not reproach you for not speaking 
with your wonted ingenuousness,” sbe added; “ al- 
though the discovery has wounded me! Come to me 
in a few hours! I will reflect on what is to be done!” 

In alluding to Fanny as the heiress of her wealth, 
Clement had unknowingly touched the weakest chord 
in the heart of Miss Mendez. The governess, whose 
designs upon her fortune she had seen through, had, 
by dint of constant repetition, implanted a vague 
dread that if even she should succeed in discovering 
her long-lost child, that child would love her merely 
for her fortune. It was a weakness—she knew it to 
be one—and still could not resist the impression. 

“T will try her first!” she murmured, as soon as 
she was alone ; “test her heart! If it prove true—- 
and ob, I feel it will, the years of loneliness and 
suffering will be well repaid !” 

When our hero called once more in Harley Street 
at the appointed time, Miss Mendez imparted to him 
the design she had formed, and claimed his assist- 
ance. 

“I¢ is an unnecessary trial!” he said, “ but since it 
is your wish, in heaven’s name let it be made !” 

We question if either Miss Mendez or our readers 
really comprehended the feelings of Clement Foster : 
it was not that his love for Fanny had cooled, but 
the idea of her being upon the stage, which had dis- 
tressed him—of being exposed to the gaze and admi- 
ration of sensualists, who regard woman through the 
medium of the senses only, and criticize her beauties 
as they would the points of a race-horse, To our 
hero there was something so hallowed inthe being he 
loved, that he scarcely permitted his mind to dwell 
upon her charms, lest an impure thought or desire 
should sully his heart’s worship with a taint of earth. 

The recollection, too, of his father, whose prejudice 
against the profession was so deeply rooted, added 
to his distress. 

That same night our heroine was to reappear in 
the character of Dido, and Clement determined at 
every risk to see her, and dissuade her, if possible, 
from the career she had so brilliantly commenced. 
There were moments when he doubted of success. What 
had he tooffer, he frequently ssked himself,in exchange 
for the intoxicating adulation of the world, beyond 
his simple love—manly, honestlove ? Had he known 
how joyously Fanny would have accepted the ex- 
change, it would have eased his heart of many a 
bitter pang. 

When he returned to Harley Street, Miss Mendez 
informed him that she had arranged the means of 
obtaining an interview with her adopted child which 
reqv‘red no assistauce on his part, and that all she had 
to Tequest was, in the event of his meeting with 
Fanny, he would not name her. 

“TI have lost your confidence !” observed the young 
man, seriously. 

“No, Clement!” replied Martha; ‘take back the 
r-proach! In truth,” she added, “I scarcely com- 


prehend my present feelings—a doubt, which I vainly 
endeavour to chase both from my brain and heart, will 
obtrude itself, poisoning my present happiness: it must 
be dissipated or confirmed at once!” 

“ A doubt ?” repeated her visitor. 

“I am rich,” she continued; “and feel how little 
there is in me for youth tolove: I therefore intend to 
test my child! Should Fanny have forgotten me, or 
blush to acknowledge me “ 

“ Ungenerous,” interrupted her visitor, “to your 
own merits, more than to her you doubt! Were you 
steeped in poverty and misery, the heart you wrong 
would own you! This mental poison,” he added, 
“ has been instilled into your mind by some enemy to 
your happiness!” 

The lady faintly smiled—his warmth had almost 
reassured her. 

“Pursue your scheme!” he continued; ‘ I fear not 
the result; but do not, I implore you, trifle with the 
safety of your child! Withdraw her at once from the 
temptations of her present position! Let her assume 
her place in your home as well as heart!” 

“A few hours will decide her claim to both!” 
observed Miss Mendez; “I ask but to be convinced, 
to banish my suspicions for ever!” 

Fanny's second appearance on the boards of His 
Majesty’s Theatre was, if possible, a greater triumph 
than the first; and yet, to the astonishment of all 
around her, she seemed to regret rather than enjoy her 
success—for she, too, had her anxieties. Each time she 
quitted the brilliant scene, or was recalled to receive 
the tribute of admiration from the excited audience, 
she mentally asked herself, “‘What would Clement 
feel or say, when he should hear of her début?” and a 
chill fell upon her heart. Stiil she did not regret the 
sacrifice she had made ; it was due to gratitude, she 
considered—and the conviction of having fulfilled a 
sacred duty sustained her. 

(To be continued.) 











FACETI &. 





Cassy, politely—‘‘Beg pardon, sir; please don’t 
smoke in the keb, sir; ladies do complain o’ the 
*bacca uncommon. Better let me smoke it for yer 
outside, sir!” 

A srour but distinguished lady went to a fancy 
ball dressed as a shepherdess. Her mild husband, on 
seeing her thus attired, said, ‘‘ Sarah, dear, you look 
like a shepherdess who had just dined on her flock.” 

PRESUME.  ~ 

A little girl who made very frequent use of the 
word “ guess” was one day reproved for it by her 
teacher. 

“Don’t say guess, Mary,” said Miss Jones; “say 
presume.” 

Presently, one of Mary’s little playmates coming up 
to her, remarked— 

“T think your cape is very pretty, and my mamma 
wants your mamma to lend her the pattern, because 
she’s going to make me one like it.” 

“My mamma has no pattern,” was the reply ; “ she 
cut it by presume.” 

Wuat word is there of five letters that by taking 
away two leaves but one ?—Stone. 

WeLt Matcurep.—A contemporary mentions tl:e 
marriage of Mr. John Sweet to Miss Ann Sour. Itis 
probable they mean to set up the lemonade business. 

A COBBLER once returned thaaks through the news- 
papers to the fire department for saving his stock. 
This caused great laughter, till a person observed that 
his stock was his awl. 

A poor widow, asked why she was so much at- 
tached to a certain neighbour, replied she was bound 
to him by several cords of wood he had so kindly 
sent to her during the past winter. 

ParnruL.—A Turk, who had lately arrived in 
Paris, was asked how he liked a ball. ‘“ Ah!” said he, 
“these Europeans spoil everything. They make the 
men dance!” 

THREE-HANDED PEOPLE.—Dilatory people are al- 
ways behind time; someone said to a person of this 
class, * I see that you belong to the three-handed peo- 
ple.” “Three-handed!” said he; “that’s rather un- 
common.” “Oh, no, common enough,” said the other; 
“two hands, like other people—and a little bebind- 
hand!” 

RuLes ror Courtsuip.—By a BIvviAgpist or Un- 
comMMOoN AssuRANCE.—Courtship is a pleasant fancy 
game, frequently played between the opposite sexes, 
at private tables, and much liked by the ladies. You 
commence with a ‘ miss,” first “taking your cue” 
from your fair challenger’s eyes. Be careful not to 
“force” too much; it is better to “follow.” Never 
struggle for the “lead;” always, yield it to the lady. 





If she keeps you at arm’s length, use the “ Bridge of 
Sighs.” Explain to her the, dulicate manceuvres of 






the game—especially the advantages of the “ kiss,” 
which you can illustrate by concussing the “two 
reds.” Observe how she * banks,” and where—this ig 
important. Tell her what.is meant by “hugging the 
cushion,” and hint modestly at the kind of cushion 
you would like to hug. If she “ scratches,” don’t mind 
it, but play for “safety,” or, if you have a chance, 
“run ;” but when you have a “favourable opening,” 
make a “ bold offer” at every “hazard.” Should you 
have “ bad luck,” try again; you may succeed in the 
“Jong run.” Never think of “ pocketing a ball ” in 
your own head, if disappointed. The maxim holds 
good in courtship as in billiards, that it is maduess to 
make a “shot” by which you are sure to “hole 
yourself.” .Much depends upon“ cdaxing” in this 
pastime. Broadcloth, by faithfully attending to the 
above hints, will gencrally get the best of crinoline 
and in three cases out of five will win a “love game.” 

Tne Rev. Henry Ward Beecher crawled through a 
pipe of his new church organ the other day, on a 
challenge of one of his flock. He came out covered 
with dust and sweat, and exclaimed as he touched the 
floor, “I want no man to tell me anything about this 
organ. I know all aboutit. I have been through it.’: 


A CATCH. 


A fast young nobleman of Vienna, over head and 
ears in debt, and famous for his success with the fair 
sex, received recently a perfumed, rose-coloured note, 
whose contents ran : 

“Sir, your agreeable face and figure have made suci: 
an impression on me, I earnestly desire to make your 
acquaintance. Come this eveving to the Vienna 
Theatre. I have taken stall No 78 in the parquette, 
and I have asked the ticket-seller to keep No 79 for a 
gentleman who would ask for it, saying, ‘ No. 79 for 
ever.’ I trust k may have the pleasure of seeing you. 
Emma.” 

The dandy dressed himself in a most elegant man- 
ner, and as soon as thedoors were opened he applied 
for “ No. 79 for ever,” and received it. As the cur- 
tain rose, a gentleman came into the theatre and took 
the seat. As soon as he was at his ease he bent over 
and whispered in the dandy’s ears : 

“Tam aconstable; I have been hunting for you 
these fifteen days gone unsuccesfully. Don’t make a 
scandalous scene here, for I tell you I have the war- 
rant for your arrest in my pocket. If you will be 
quiet you may hear the opera out.” 

The fast man stared wildly enough for a few 
moments, and then, seeing resistance utterly hope- 
less, he remained quiet until the end of the opera, 
when he followed the constable to the debtor's gaol. 

CLERICAL GALLANTRY.—On examining some new 
flowers in the garden of the Reverend Sydney Smith, 
a beautiful girl, who was of the parly, exclaimed: “ Oh, 
Mr. Smith, this pea will never come to perfection!” 
“Permit me, then,” said he, gently taking her hand 
and walking towards the plant, “ to lead perfection to 
the pea.” 

A Poor married woman was telling a staid lady, 
somewhat on the wrong side of fifty, of some domestic 
troubles, which she in great part attributed to the 
irregularities of her husband. “ Well,” .said the old 
maid, ‘ you have brought these troubles on yourself ; 
I told you not to marry him. I was sure he would 
not make you a good husband.” “He is not a good 
one, to be sure, madam,” replied the woman, “ but he 
is a power better than none.” 

FIRST AT LAST. 

A gentleman, known for his habitual tardiness, was 
invited to join a picnic party, and appointed for that 
purpose to be at his friend’s house at an early hour in 
the morning. Contrary to all expectation, he was the 
first on the ground, and his friend, in surprise at his 
punctuality, burst out: 

“So you've come first at last; you used to be behind 
before, I suspect you get up early of late.” 

“Well,” said the other, “I made sure of it—I 
haven’t been to bed.” 

Miry Likey !—It is a not uncommon vanity with 
newly fledged M.P.’s never to omit to take the slight- 
est opportunity for using parliamentary phrases and 
expressions. We lately met one, for example, wh 
on being handed a bit of mity cheese, made a joke 
about his having to accept the Stilton hundreds. 

Mucw IN A MonNos¥LLABLY.—With respect to 
European civilization, there is litile to be said about 
the Battle of Sadowa, ‘The first syllable of its mere 
name is sufficient. It is “sad.”—-Punch. 


A Reason Wuy.—The law of England, as we all 
know, is the perfection of human reason. It is doubt- 
less, therefore, with a wise intent that our law de- 
clares the property of a suicide, found félo de se, for- 
feit to the Crown. In thus disinheriting a man’s 
relations, the law can possibly only proceed on the 
presumption that nothing whatever can dc¥ive any- 
body in bis senses to commit self-destruction but tle 





misconduct of his family. If this is not so, the soone 
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alaw which punishes innocent widows and fatherless 
children is abolished, the better.—Prnch. 
HOW TRULY SWEET. 

“The Dunmow Fitch is offered to happy couples 
this year, Charles, love,” said Emma, to her young 
husband. 

«J don’t care,” said Charles, gravely. “I could 
not in honour compete for it. You have to swear 
that for a year and a day you have never wished your- 
selves unmarried.” 

« And you could not say that, Charles?” said Emma, 
her large blue eyes preparing for a swim. 

“Certainly not: I have often wished it.” 

“Oh, Charles !” 

“Yes. Because then I could have married you 
again. 

, [The rest would not interest a cold-hearted bones, 

A Srrca us Tite.—No wonder the German 
tailors would not come over during the late strike,— 
they were all wanted to work the needle-gun,—/wa, 

FLATTERING FOR CHARLIE. 

Charlie: ** Why don’t I marry? Don’t know any 
girl who'll have me !” 

Mrs. Candour: “I should have thought you might 
have had your choice,—with your phaeton and ches- 
puis !"—Fun. 

No Suave.—Our soldiers are petitioning the 
authorities for permission to wear beards. We hope 
in the interests of the nation, that they will be suc- 
cessful, for we are convinced that, in this age of 
beards and comfort, the razor of our regiments isa 
bad recruiter of our forces.—Fun. 

A Fuster-rate Ipga.—A. M. Fuster has invented 
a new remedy for phthisis—the administration . of 
raw meat and raw spirits. This is clearly a hoaxwo- 
pathic mode of treatment, curing one sort of consump- 
tion by ancther. We cannot say that such a crude 
idea as taking our steaks uncooked and our spirits 
undilute altogether pleases us at the first blush. To 
be sure, we might manage a nip of neat alcohol, but 
could not, even at a pinch, master the other half of 
the recipe—unless our appetite, indeed, had a raw 
edge.—Fun. 

THE MYSTERIES OF THE MEAT TRADE. 

Before the committee on “ The Trade in Animals” 
some of the leading butchers of London and other, 
great towns are now giving evidence. 

I was present the other day when a swell butcher 
from the west-end was under examination. He was 
a very intelligent tradesman; but his Cockneyisms — 
especially in the way. of predilection for the letter 
“H"—was very amusing. He would call an ox a 
hoz; and, in double negatives, he was accomplished 
and emphatic. 

An honourable member having asked him if he 
could buy dead meat in Newgate Market as cheap as 
he would have it if he had slaughtered tho animal 
himself, he replied : 

“ Well, that depends. Now, if it’s a how you mean, 
this week I may go into Newgate Market and buy a 
hoz, the meat of which I should have cheaper than if 
[had killed the hanimal myself; but next week, the 
same hoz might be dearer to me in Newgate Market.” 

“ What,” asked an honourable member, “do you 
now charge for beef, say sirloins?” 

“Well, that depends; if I cut it long, I can do it 
at nine and a half; but, suppose you say, what many 
gentlemen do say, ‘I won’t have no suet,’ then I must 
charge eleven. It’s the same with a piece of salt 
beef. If you say, ‘I won’t have no fat, and I won't 
have no bone,’ why, then, I must charge more.” 

Another hon. gentleman asked the witness whether 
he did not think the private slaughter-houses were 
likely to be less clean, and, therefore, more an- 
wholesome than public ones? The aristocratic 
knight of the chopper and steel replied : 

“TI do not, sir. I sometimes have occasion to enter 
the dwellings of the lower classes, and I can say 
they are not as sweet and wholesome as my slaughter- 
house. On the contrary, I assure you, the dwellings 
of the lower classes are positivetly stenchable.” The 
hon. interrogator was shut up by this marvellous dis- 
play of sanitary knowledge. 





A PaRAGRaPi has been going the rounds, to the 
effect that the Prince Imperial of France, having 
desired to learn the art and mystery of printing, has 
had an amateur office fitted up for bim, and that a 
gentleman well acquainted with the said art has been 
appointed to teach him, Princes must have their 
pursuits as well as other “people, and printing is 
avery pretty trade provided yon have not got to 
get aliving atit. One of the French papers contradicts 
the report somewhat indignantly; but what is there to 
beindignant at? The Duke of Edinburgh when he 
was Prince Alfred had a great for the turning- 


fancy 
isthe, and used to make all sorts of fancy articles for 











his friends. The Queen used to be very fond of 
photography, and the Princess Royal and Prince 
Alfred were also very fond of it. The Royal Family 
possess innumerable photographs of persons and places 
taken with theirown hands. But the Prince Imperial 
had an august predecessor in the art of printing in 
the late Prince Consort, who had a private press, founts 
of type, and the whole paraphernalia of a small print- 
ing-office; and some of his handiwork still remains in 
the Royal Family, where all the materials of his 
amateur workshop continue just as the laniented Prince 
left them. 








MOTHER AND SON, 
Goop-nre, then, you're going; my darling, 
Away from the home of your youth, 
Far away from innocent gladness, 
Away from its faith and its truth. 
The world, with its joys and its pleasures, 
Alas! they are lighter than foam ; 
Yet these are the troubles which draw you 
Away from your mother and home. 


Ah! well, itis but the same old story, 
The tendrils which cling to our life 
Must ever be breaking and bleeding, 
And tangled and torn in‘ its strife. 
Good-bye, then, dear boy, and believe me, 
Wherever your footsteps may roam, 
My love is still watching, forgiving, 
And waiting to Welcome you home. 
You speak of the great and the noble, 
The tempter that tempts you is Fame ; 
You would climb up its mystical ladder, 
And would gild with its tinsel your name. 
Wake, my darling, beloved, you are dreawing, 
You need not a wanderer be; 
In our cottage we're peaceful and happy, 
Stay at home, dear, and share it with me. 


You cannot? you will not? farewell then, 
Your visions must fade, and must die ; 
Be honest, and upright, and fearless,— 
Sometimes think of me. Good-bye. 
When the world’s hopes and treasures deceive you, 
When you've proved them to be like the foam, 
Then come back to the haunts of your childhood, 
Come back to your mother aud home. 
W. A. H. 








GEMS. 





Bacxsitine oftener proceeds from pride than 
malice. 

Pieasures, while they flatter a man, sting him to 
death, 

ScanDAL is a bit of false money, and he who passes 
it is frequently as bad as he who originally utters it. 

Money and time are the heaviest burdens of life, 
and the unhappiest of all mortals are those who have 
more of either than they know how to use. 

Tue rich depend on the poor, as well as the poor 
on the rich. The world is but a mere magnificent 
building—all the stones gradually cemented together. 
‘I'here is no one subsists by himself alone. 

In contests among men, the party doing the most 
wrong is commonly harder to ke reconciled than he 
who has suffered most wrong. The reason is, he hath 
a quarrel with himself, which makes him doubly 
irritable, 

How difficult. it is to be of a meek and forgiving 
spirit when despitefully used! To love an enemy 
and forgive an evil speaker is a higher attainment 
than is commonly believed. It is easy to talk of 
Christian forbearance among neighbours, but to prac- 
tise it ourselves proves us to be Christians indeed. 

Ricnues oftentimes, if nobody take them away, make 
to themselves wings and fly away; and truly, many a 
time the undue sparing of them is but letting their 
wings grow, which makes them ready to fly away; 
and the contributing a part of them to do good only 
clips their wings a little, aud makes them stay the 
longer with their owner. 

THE cure of an evil tongue must begin at the heart, 
The weights aud wheels are there, and the clock 
strikes according to their motion. A guileful heart 
makes a guileful tongue and lips. It is the work- 
house where the forge of deceits and slanders is, and 
the tongue is only the outer shop where they are 
vended, and the lips the door of it. Such ware as,is 
made within and no other can come out. 

—_—_——————— 


TROUBLES.—Some people are careful of tleirtroubles 
as mothersare of their babies ; they cuddle them and 
rock them, and hug them, and cry over them, and fly 
into a passion with you if you try to take them away 


from them; they want you to fret with them, and to 


help them to believe that they have been worse treated 
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than anybody else. If they could, they would have 
a picture of their grief in a gold frame hung over the 
mantel-shelf for everybody to look at. And their 
grief-makes them extraordinarily selfish—they think 
more of their dear little grief in the basket and in the 
cradle than they do of all the world beside; and they 
say you are hard-hearted if you say—‘ Don’t fret.” 
“Ah, they don’t understand me—you don’t know me 
—you can’t enter into my trials.” 





STATISTICS. 





Srx Monrus’ Raryratt.—The fears expressed by 
the farmers at the drought of May have been dissi- 
pated toa very great extent by a “choppy ” June, 
which has brought up the rainfall of the first six 
months nearly 25 per cent. over that of last year, the 
register at Malton for 1865 up to June 30 being 9} 
inches only, while for 1866 it is nearly 12 inches. 
Last year May had 2°72 inches of rain, while this year 
only 0°82 fell; but June in 1865 had only 0°44, while 
this year 2°87 fell. To this opportune reversal is t¢ 
be attributed the splendid ‘show of the wheat-fields 
now fully shot into ear in both ridings; the present 
still atmosphere being particularly favourable for the 
flowering. The crops are in good ‘ear and a good 
length in the straw, and promise harvest by the 
middle of August. Barley, of which bad reports were 
obtained in May, is how looking very well indeed, 
and no fault can be found with the crops. Oats, on 
the contrary, are short in straw and backward, having 
never recovered the ‘‘set on” caused by the drought 
of May and the frequent frosts. Potatoes are back- 
ward and small from the same reasons.. The wet 
and warmth of the last few weeks have made turnips 
outgrow the fly, aud the crops look well, sywedes 
beiug backwards; mangolds are very sparingly sown, 
bat look good. The hay and clover crops are good, 
and during the present week will be mostly gathered 
if the weather continue fine. Prospects on the whole 
are charming. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





CREAM For Butrer.—The temporature of cream 
necessary for a speedy conversion to butter is said to 
be from 58 to 62 degrees, The last is thought to 
make the speediest conversion; the first to make the 
best butter. 

GoLtd Powver.—1. Put into an earthen mortar 
some, gold leaf, with a little honey or thick gum 
water, and grind the mixture till the gold is reduced 
to. extremely minute particles; when this is done, a 
little warm water will wash out the honey or gum, 
leaving the gold behind in a pulverulent state. 
2. Add to the nitro-chloric solution of gold a little of 
the solution of sulphate of iron, and metallic gold will 
be deposited in the state ofa fine powder, It must 
be well washed before using. 

How To Preserve Fisu.—The hot season is upon 
us, and in preserving fish fresh for any length of time 
heavy demands are made upon the ice house. But 
ice cannot always be obtained, and in such a dilemma 
a recipe which now occupies the attention of science 
may be employed to advantage. “ ‘lake crumbs of 
fresh bread, and, with spirits of wine, make a paste ; 
with this paste stop the mouth and gills of the fish, 
and envelope it in fresh nettles, over the nettles wrap 
straw, and let the straw be watered now and then.” 
It is claimed that by this simple operation fresh fish 
will be preserved several days in the hottest of wea- 
ther, and that they will suffer but little in transporting 
them thousands of miles in the height of summer. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





T'ne cotton crop throughout Turkey will be much 
larger this year than avy grown before. 

Ture are 1,600 attorneys in Ireland. They made 
last year, £206,400. 

Ir our consumption of coal continue to multiply 
for 110 years at the same rate as hitherto, the total 
amount of coal consumed in the interval will be 
100,000 millions of tons. 


Apourt 300,000 miners are now employed in raising 
rather more than 92,000,000 tons of coals. More 
than 8,000,000 miners would be necessary to raise the 
quantity estimated aa the produce of 1950. 


Ir is stated that the Prussian Government have 
already given au order for 40,000 of the newly in- 
vented American gun, which, it is said, allows twelve 
shots to be ‘fired in a minnte. 

Tue first patents, or as then termed exclusive 

ivileges, in conjunction with coal, were granted 
about 1589. These consisted in forging iron, melting 





glass, boiling soap, and smelting lead with coal, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Macore.—Specimens of hair enclosed, light brown, brown, 
and dark brown; and, respectively, very pretty. Hand- 
writing tolerably good, but careleas—spelling worse. 

M. Riccr is a civil engineer, has received a first-class edu- 
cation, aud has a good income. Light complexion, light 
hair and whiskers, 5 ft. 9 in. in height, aged twenty-two. 

E. V. T.—Tae principal battles of the last war between 
Austria and Italy were those of Montebello, May 20, 1859; 
Magenta, June 4; Solferino, June 24; and the Volterno, 
October 1 

M. Dusois, twenty-two, 5 ft. 10 in. in height, dark com- 
plexion, dark curly hair and whiskers, is an architect, has 
received a first-class education, is a thorough musician, and 
can play the piano; has a good income. 

Wesrery.—The last portrait for which Lord Palmerston 
sat was published by Graves, of Pall Mall, shortly after the 
death that nobl t is a splendid like- 
ness, The title, an Irish one, is extinct. 

R. MC, 6 ft. 2in. in height, handsome, dark, well edu- 
cated, and of a good old family, besides prospects of no 
small importance. The lady responding must be well 
educated and accomplished. 

Dramaticus.—Lord Lyttelton’s bill for establishing the 
exclusive right of authors to dramatize their own works was 
lost in the House of Lords, on the 14th of June last, by a 
majority of 78—there being only 11 votes iu its favour, and 
89 against it. 

J. 8. R., twenty-two, about 6 ft, dark, of prepossessing 
appearance, highly ted, and p d of a fair patri- 
mony. Respondent must be a lady of good family, highly 
accomplished, a good figure, and, above all, a tirst-class 
musician. 

J. M.—“The Civil Service Guide,” with which any book- 
seller will supply you, at a very small cost, will afford you 
the information you require. (2.) Toobtain an appointment, 
or rather a nomination, in the Colonial Office, you must have 
good interest. (3.) Your handwriting is very good indeed. 

Vro.et.—Average height, long dark curls, a good set of 
teeth, and thoroughly domesticated; would like a gentle- 
man not under forty-five, of good personal appearance, 
cheerfal temper, fond of home, ana with an income of not 
less than 300/. per annum. 

F. M. P.—The physician and surgeon whose names you 
give stand in the directory as those of qualiied practitioners. 
But for our part, as a rale, we regard advertizing qualified 
men as the very worst of quacks; and in that light they are 

garded by their prx 1 brethren. 

Syowpror.—It certainly is not fashionable for ladies to 
pencil their names on their visiting-carda, instead of having 
them printed. (2.) Your handwriting is clear, ladylike, and 
elegant; so much so, that we really are not astonished that 
you should desire to exhibit on your visiting-cards. 

A Yoursn.—Apply to the Secretary of the Queen's College, 
Birmingham, either personally or by post, who will supply 

you with every information, and at the same time give, or 
send, you a prospectus, and probably a syllabus of the lec- 
tures. 

Rosrxson Cavsor.—S wimming every day can be borne only 
by the strongest of coustitutions. In no case is it safe. Once 
or twice a week is sufliciently frequent for the swimming- 
bath. For health, however, a cold sponge bath every morn- 

ng throughout the year is the best. 

Wasr.— We can sympathize with your terror at your bow 

egs, but cannot recommend youa cure; if the disigurement 
arises from weakness, a medical man will advise you, and 
at the same time which is the best kind of beer to suit your 
conatitation. 

Moss Rose and Vio.et.—* Moss Rose " is rather tall, fair, 
aud very pretty. “Violet” is dark, handsome, and of a 
loving disposition. The gentlemen must be tall, handsome, 

and well educated, as both * Moss Rose" and * Violet” are 
highly accamplished. Money no object, as both ladies have 
aun annual mcome. 

Axrtuur G., twenty-two, 5 ft. 7in. in height, dark eyes and 
hair, considered good-looking, has a business of his own, 
and is now thinking of taking another—he only wants a 
good, steady and persevering wife. Respondents must be 
about twenty to twenty-two, respectable, neat, and either 
with or without money—if with a little to begin with pre- 
ferred. “Arthur G.” wishes to get settled in six months. 

An Ayxiovs Guaroiax.—Do not be over-careful, lest you 
precipitate and realize the evil that may at present only 
exist in yourimagination. A great deal may be said for and 














against early marriages. It is undoubtedly true that a too 
early marriage has hampered many a man in his early 
struggles, and condemned many to obscurity and poverty 
who otherwise might have risen to distinction; but, om the 
other hand, the necessity of providing for a family has 
urged many a man to exertions he would not otherwise 
baye made—exertions which, combined with good priuci- 








ples, have Ited in the attai 
or, at least, have secured competency and happiness. Powers, 
the sculptor, presents an instance of this in his own career. 
Writing to a friend, he says: “ To tell the trath, By fowls 
and poverty have done more to support me than I have to 
support them. They have compelled me to make exertions 
which I hardly thought myself capable of, and often, when 
on the eve of despairing, they have forced me like a coward 
in a corner, to fight like a hero—not for myself, but for my 
wife and little ones,” 

Marr Aston.—Plants lose their medicinal virtues at cer- 
tain seasons, and those that have a beneficial influence upon 
the human system in the spring become dangerous to it in 
autumn. The common nettle, for instance, gathered in 
spring, may be used as a wholesome and purifier 
of the blood, but at a later period of year it becomes 
poisonous to the system. 

A Sruvent.—Rosa Bonheur is a native of Bordeaux, in 
which city she was born in 1822. Her only masters in the 
art in which she so inimitably excels were her father and 
the greatest of all teachers—Nature. Her celebrated “ Horse 
Fair“ is a marvellous production, and has placed her in the 
first rank of living artists. 

Saamrock.—A warm-hearted Irishman, aged twenty-six, 
of good birth and position, would like to correspond with 
“Kate Kearney.” Will she favour him with her address 
in good faith, enclosed to the publisher, and marked “pri- 
vate"? He flatters himself he could meet all her req 
ments, but has no faith in cartes de visite, 

Pcsiivus.—The rateable aunual value of Lancashire, ac- 
cording to a recent survey made for the purpose of equaliz- 
ing the county rate, amounts to 10,030,000—a right royal 
revenue which German princelings may well covet; fortu- 
nately, it is beyond the power of any authority to alienate it 
in favour of avy of the * Serenities,” who honour us by their 
matrimonial alliances, and enrich us—with their “Sixteen 
Quarterings.” 


t of wealth and position, 
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scheme for an international conférence, with a view to the 
prevention or repression of cholera in Europe, has, some 
months since, received the assent of nineteen governmonts— 
viz. France, England, Austria, Prussia, Turkey, Spain 
Portugal, Holland, Belgium, Sweden, Denmark, Greece, the 
Roman States, Italy, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemburg, the 
Hanseatic Towns, and Hanover. It is to be hoped for the 
sake of humanity that the ravages of war will not be suf. 
fered to arrest any plan by which the ravages of cholera 
may be mitiga 

Inquirer.—The business of the my ny, Hoey is to ex. 
hibit informations and prosecute for the Crown in all great 
criminal cases, and to tile bills in Exchequer, for anything 
concerning the reigning Sovereign. To the Attorney-Gene- 
ral, also, come warrants for out all Potente, grants, 
pardons, &c. In his place in the House of Commons, he 
acts as an advocate of the Ministry of his time of office, and 
of which he is the legal representative. The Solicitor-Gene- 
ralis next in rank and position. 

A Vicrmi.—No difficulties are insurmountable by the pru- 
dent, and the morally brave. Bowe, the povt, says: 

i wise and active conquer difficulties 
daring to attempt them: sloth and folly 
» Shiver, and shrink, at sight of aa and hazard, 
And make th’ impossibility they fear.” 

Henry H., twenty-two, 6 ft. 4 in. in height, by profession 4 
musician, in a g position of life, very dark, black hair, 
moustache, of stout proportions, would like to correspond 
with a lady of about twenty. She must be tall, fond of 
home, musical, and a good housekeeper, good looking, and 
qualitied to make a homehappy. Money no object. As 
“H, H.,” has a hot temper, when excited, he hopes no lady 
will reply who is not good tempered, uninquisitive, and very 
neat in her appearance and habits. 

Hitpa.—Pure salad oil is not injurious to the hair. Better, 
however, use a good pomade. Here is a good recipe—Beof 
suet, one ounce; vil of origanum and bergamot, each ten 
drops; ti of cantharides, one teaspoonful. Melt the 





Exiza Apa G. and Fayyy Brancur D., two p 
servants, wish to meet with kind and loving husbands. 
“E. A. G.” is twenty, 5 ft. 5 in. in height, dark hair, and con- 
sidered good looking; “F. B.D.” is twenty-one, beldw the 
medium height, bright auburn hair, ringlets, and very 
pretty ; both are highly respected, thoroughly domesticated, 
but have nothing to offer but kind and loving hearts. 

Rep Hitt.—Neither lunacy nor idiotcy prevails so much in 
England as they do in Wales, Scotland, or Lreland—for in- 
stance, the Government statistics give the following results 
of an official investigation iato the sabject:—in England 
there is one lunatic, or idiot, in every 1,083 individuals; in 
Wales, one in every 807; in Scotland, one in 741; and in 
Ireland, one ia every 812 of the population. 


UNDER THE LEAVES. 
Oft have I walked these woodland paths 
In sadness, not foreknowing, 
That underneath the withered leaves 
The flowers of spring were growing. 
To-day, the winds have swept away 
Those weeks of autumn splendour ; 
And here the fair arbutus flowers 
Are shining frest and tender. 


Oh, prophet flowers, with lips of bloom 
Surpassing in their beauty 

The pearly tints of ocean shells, 
Ye teach me faith and duty. 


Walk life's dark way, ye seem to say, 
In faith and hope foreknowing 

That, where man sees but withered leaves, 
God sees the fair flowers growing. 


Berra and Crara are in want of kind and loving hus- 
bands. They are both fair, and have auburn hair. “ Bella,” 
twenty-one, brown eyes, 5 ft 6 in. in height. “Clara” has 
grey.eyes, is twenty years of age, 5 ft.5 in. in height. Both 
are very good looking and very respectable, and, although 
poor, would make good wives. “Clara” would like to hear 
trom “J. J. James.” 

C. J. F.—Pera and Chili are both very good countries for 
a young man to commence life in, i. ¢., providing he be of a 
steady, determined character, possesses some knowledge 
of the Spanish language, and can command a few good 
business introductions. (2.) You will find the information 
as to the currency in any good “Tutor’s Assistant,” or 
Arithmetic. 

Bett Datryrmpte.—A lively blonde, with luxuriant hair 
and biue eyes, rather under the middle height, accom- 
plished, and of excellent temper, but without fortune, would 
devote herself to promote the happiness of a husband, and 
considers it hard that “from amidst so many professed as- 
pirants for matri ppi she has not yet had one 
offer for her hand.” “Bell” need not be in a hurry, for if 
she is at all like the picture she has traced, she will have 
suitors enougirdefore she is twenty, and that is quite soon 
enough to marry. 

Ernest asks if any of our fair readers feel inclined to re- 
turn to New Zealand with him to manage a farm for his 
uncle, who is old and w»married. Ernest” will be return- 
ing at the close of the present year, and can promise a very 
comfortable home near Dunedio. The farm is worth 3004 
a year English money, and will belong to “ Ernest” after 
his uncle's death. “ Ernest” is very fair, light brown hair, 
blue eyes, and good teeth. If any of our fair readers will 
take compassion upon “ Ernest” he will send his carte. 

Frora WILLIAMS would like a young man of about twenty, 
and of good temper; goodlooks no object, “Flora” candidly, 
and thus, in at least, the spirit of a lady, says:— Mr. Edi- 
tor, lam no lady, as you can see by my writing. 1 am of 
poor but respectable parents, my father being only a poor 
man. I am eighteen, tall, dark brown hair, blue eyes, not 
good looking and have many faults, the chief, perhaps, 
being a hasty temper.” 

A Tuup Morger.—Consult a medical man at once, and 
don’t wait to have your worst fears realized by a terrible 
eertainty which prudent foresight may avert. ere is no 
doubt that the cholera bas again appeared in some of the 
most densely populated districts of this country, but you 
may be assured that whatever science, skill, and earnest 
attention can effect to mitigate the severity.of the visitation 
will be effected. Et is not in this country only that its 
threatened ravages. are and es.a proof of the in- 
terest excited by EOS may be remarked that a | 





suet, and when nearly cold stir in the other ingredients ; 
use when set, (2.) The tirst volume of THe Lonooy Reavgex 
commenced May 13, 1863; the second, November 14, 1363; 
the third, May 14, 1864; the fourth, November I2, 1864; the 
fifth, May 6, 1865; thesixtb, November4, 1865; the seventh, 
May 5, 1866. 

Dwarr.—Nature occasionally plays odd freaks; thus peo- 
ple Aave been known to grow till twenty-five years of age. 
As, however, you are but 6 ft. 6 in. in height at eighteen, the 
probability is that you have done growing. The tallest peo- 
ple generally reach their ultimatum of growth at seventeen. 
(2) Nature not objeeting to an addition to your height, the 
best recipe for the promotion of growth is living 

lenty of athletic exercise in the open air. You had better, 

owever, rest contented, and be consoled that many little 
men have achieved great works and deeds of action (3.) 
We are not aware that Nature has any iixed time of life at 
which to set the whiskers growing. 

Hyacrytus, who is young, pretty, and of an affectionate 
disposition, wishes that those very eligible beaux who are so 
foud of ing their wishes fora good wife through the 
columns of a periodical, would take into their consideration 
the awkwardness to which young ladies are subjected by a 
correspondence only carried on by the intervention of prin- 
ters and news agents. She asks: ** Why don’t they respond 
to the appeals so frequently, and so piteously, made to them 
by letter instead cf by advertisement, and by personal ex- 
hibition of themselves instead of sending fictitious simili- 
tudes from the studio of a photographer?” * Hyaciathe” 
declares that she is a practical young lady, and does not 
care much for the mere theory of love-making, nor has she 
any faith in the efficiency of secondary agents, whom she 
cousiders “ Stupids” rather than “Cupids.’ 


Communications Recervep:— 


Harry Georcs C. is responded to by—“ Annie G.,” who is 
seventeen, 5 ft. 2in. in height, fair, blue eyes, brown curly 
hair, and thinks * H, G. C.” will just suit; and—“ Helen T. 
M.,” seventeen, tall, considered good looking, of an amiable 
disposition, but no fortune. 

. H., a schoolmaster, by—“ Violet,” who likes his 
manly, straightfurward statement. “Violet” is twenty 
years of age, below the general height, dark complexioned, 
with a bright colour, and dark curly hair; and—* Maude,” 
nineteen, tall, generally considered stylish, thoroughly do- 
mesticated, fair complexion, dark hair, hazel eyes, and pos- 
sessed of a very affectionate and trusting heart—in short, 
thinks she would make a good wife to“ B. D. H.” 

Cuartexy by—* Victoria B.,” seventeen, 5 ft. 44 in. in 
height, of pleasing manner and appearance, dark bair and 
eyes, idered hand the daughter of a respectable 
tradesman, but with nothing to offer but a loving heart. 
Linus by—“ G. Anderson,” twenty-six, 5 ft. 6 in. in height, 
brown hair and whiskers, goud looking, good set of pearly 
white teeth, spleadid singer, sober and industrious, perse- 
vering habits, good pleasing disposition, income 180i., tirst- 
rate prospects in business, 

Asniz W. by—“ E.'G.," who will say nothing about looks, 
and bas no money, but is in a comfortable situation. 

Aice by“ Lut,” twenty, 5ft. 10 in. in height, dark hair, 
whiskers, and moustache, tolerably good looking, in receipt 
of an income of 400/. a year througa a profitable business, 





in which he is junior partner. , 
Gussy and Potty by—“Tom” and ‘Charlie." “Tom 
is tall, dark, with whiskers and tache, and idered 





passable looking; ‘‘ Charlie” is of medium height, fair com- 
piexion. Both are about twenty-two, and promise to make 
loving husbands. Their occupation is of a remunerative 
character. 
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ryRADEN'S HOUSEHOLD TEA, 3s. Pleasant 
ry flavour, abundant strength ; 6lb. case, 18s., car- 
e free to all England.—_ALEX ANDER BRADEN, 

| High Street, Islington, London. 
1Y GIVE MORE?—Excellent TEAS, black, 
y green, and mixed, are now ON’ SALE, for 
mily use, at 28. 4d. per lb. at NEWSOM and CO’'S. 
‘nal Tea Warehouse, 50, Borough. Established 
D. 1745. 








HELONDON LOOKING-GLASS COMPANY’S 


FIVE-GUINEA LOOKING-GLASS, Several 
wdesigns now ready,—A. JENKINS and CO., 
57, Fleet Street, and 1, New Road, Brighton. New 
ssign Book free, post-paid. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE.—The OCTOBER 
\ BREWINGS of the above ALE are now being 
pplied, in the finest condition, in bottles and. in 
ks, by FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, and 
0, at their New London Bridge Stores, London 


idge, S.E. 


VANS’S PRIZE KITCHENER.—This Matchless 
Kitchener vbtained a prize at the Exhibition of 
B62. It is adapted for the cottage or mansion, from 
lis, to £30. ‘Also larger sizes for hotels, taverns, 
ivate and public schools, and hospitals, with steam 
pparatus, from £50 to £100 and upwards. Show- 
poms, 33 and 84, King William Street, London 
ridge. Manufactory, 10, Arthur Strect West, ad- 
ining. 
RROWROOT.—Fiuest St. Vincent 71b. Tins, 5s. ; 
FA i4lb. tins, 9s. 6d.; and 2UIb. tins, 18s. 8d. each. 
ne ounce sample sent post free on receipt of two 
amps.—FORSTER and SON, Tea and Arrowroot 
erchants, Philpot Lane. 


REY HAIR,—248, High Holborn, London.— 
ALEX. ROSS'S charges for dyeing the hair— 
dies’, from 7s. 6d.; gentlemen’s, from 5s. The dye 
sold at 8s. 6d., and sent by post for 54 stamps. Any 
hade produced. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in ALEX. 
) ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which produces 
hiskers and thickens hair. Sold at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
ind 10s. 6d.; or per post, 54, 84, or 144 stamps.— 
. ROSS, 248, High Holborn. 


LEX. ROSS’S DESTROYER of HAIR removes 
superfluous hair from the face without the 
ightest effect to the skin, 3s. 6d., or per post for 54 
mps. Ross’s Torker MAGAZINE, 1d., monthly; had 
f all booksellers; or for two stamps.—248, High 
olborn, London. 


ELIX SULTANA’S GOLDEN CASSOLET7E, 

which unceasingly emits a delightful fragrance, 1s. 
he Fairy Fountain, six different perfumes, in boxes, 
8 Queen Dagmar’s Cross, a jewel for a lady's neck, 
eliciously perfumed, 5s. 6d. A bottle of Jockey Club, 
Wood Violet, and Kiss Me Quick, in case, 4s. 6d. 
bemuine Otto of Roses, in original bottles, 3s. 6d. . All 
ost free—FELIX SULTANA, Royal perfumer, 23, 
Poultry, City, and 210, Regent Street, London. 


RY'S HOMCEOPATHIC COCOA, in Packets.— 
The purity, delicacy of flavour, and nutritious 

re gers of this Cocoa, as well as the great facility 
ith which it is made, have rendered it a standard 


























rticle of general ree It is highly approved 


nd strongly recommen my medical men, and is 
qually adapted for invalids and general consumers.— 
. 8. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London, are the 
nly English Manufacturers of Cocoa who obtained 
he Prize Medal, 1862. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The causes of dysen- 
tery in hot climates and diarrhoea in our.own 
pountry may be safely counteracted by the purifying 
gency of these well-known _ Within these few 
ears the chance of escape from a da: us disease 
only by taking dangerous ies; now the 
nilady is by general purification of the 
blood, and its regenerating influence over every organ. 
Thus the very means for overcoming the sighing, 
omiting, cramps, and straining inclu 
ew strength. Holloway’s Pills are admirable 
onics and astringents, and can be confidently relied 
pon. Whatever may have immediately given rise to 
he irritation of the bowels, these pills sooth the irri- 
ted membranes and repress the excessive excitability 

bf the intestines, 





the elements. 





IMMEL’S NEW PERFUME, CUPID'S TEARS, 

in a pretty moire-antique box, 3s. 6d.—E. RIM- 

MEL, 96, Strand, 128, Regent Street, and 24, Cornhill, 

London. Just published, “Rimmel’s Book of Per- 

fume,” with above 250 illustrations. Price 5s. Sent 
by post for 68 stamps. 





ROFESSOR STANLEY. Hair Cutter and Hair 
: Dyer, 46, Blackfriars Road, §. (12 doors from 
the Railway Station). Hair Cut and Brushed by 
Machinery, 3d.; Cut, Shampooed (with hot and cold 
showers), and Brushed by Machinery, 6d. No busi- 
ness on Sundays. 





OWNCEBY’S FRENCH BRANDY, at 4s. 6d. 
per bottle, is confidently recommended. Dr. 
Hasssal’s report : ‘‘ The French brandies sold by Mr. 
Pownceby area pure grape spirit, and valuable for 
medicinal p "-S. POWNCEBY, 19, Ernest 
Street, Albany Street, N.W. Samples forwarded. 


ADIZ, OPORTO, and LIGHT WINE ASSO- 
CIATION (Limited).—Capital, £150,000.— 
West-end Depét. 434, Strand. Sample bottles of the 
following WINES, direct from Vineyards; Dinner 
Sherry, 18s.; sample bottle; 1s. 8d. Household Port, 
18s.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Club Sherry, 36s.; 
~e bottle, 3s. 2d. Club Port, 36s.; sample bottle, 
3s. 2d. 


OLMAN’S PRIZE MEDAL MUSTARD bears 
their trade mark, the Bull’s Head, on each pack- 

age. Itis the only mustard which obtained a Prize 
Medal at the Great Exhibition, 1862; their “ genuine” 








-and “double superfine” are the qualities particularly 


recommended for family use. Retailed in every town 
throughout the United Kingdom.—J.and J. COLMAN, 
26, Cannon Street, London. 


AUTION.—COCKS’S celebrated READING 

SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Gravies, 

Hot and Cold Meats, unrivalled for general use, sold 

by all respectable Dealersin Sauces. Is manufactured 

only by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, Charles 

Cocks, 6, Duke Street, Reading, the Original Sauce 
Warehouse. All others are spurious imitations. 


5 yet THOUSAND best SILVER WATCHES, 25s. 

each; 500 gold ditto, 55s. each, all warranted ; 
1,000 Solid Gold Guard Chains and Albert Chains, 16s, 
6d. each; Gold Gem Rings and Signet ditto, 4s. each ; 
1,500 Solid Gold Scarf Pins, 5s 6d. each; Gold Brooches, 
Earrings, Studs, and every kind of Jewellery, at a siini- 
lar reduction. Country orders, per remittances, care- 
fully attended to.—George Dyer, 90, Regent Street, 
London. 


ATCHES and CLOCKS.—FREDC. HAWLEY 
(Successor to Thomas Hawley), many years 
Watchmaker, by special appointment, to his late 
Majesty George IV., invites inspection of his care- 
fully-finished Stock, at 148, Regent Street, W. Ele- 
gant Gold watches, £2 15s. to £35; Silver Watches, 
£1 5s. to £12 12s. Eight-day Timepieces, 12s. 6d. 
Clocks, striking hours and half-hours, £2 15s, and 
upwards.—FREDERIC HAWLEY, Watchmaker, 148, 
Regent Strect, W. (from the Strand and Coventry 
Street). Established nearly a century. Merchants 
and Shippers supplied. 


RANDY.—The Best and Cheapest in the World. 
Cognac, lis. per gallon; one dozen, 38s. 
Champagne, 18s. per gallon; one dozen, 39s. This 
splendid Brandy cannot ‘be equalled. Best London 
Gin, full strength, 13s. per gallon; one dozen, 29s. 
The above prices per dozen include railway carriage. 
oh PHILLIPS and CO., Distillers, Holborn Hill, 
ndon. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC 
BRAND Y.—This Celebrated Old Irish Whisky 
rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and very wholesome: Sold in 
 aaieseaniaes seasio Imes yr be Be 
agents in the principal towns in land; or who 
at 8, Great Wied Street, London, W.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan's 
LL Whisky. 




















HARTRY, Surgeon-Dentist, by a new Pro- 

cess REPLACES TEETH in the mouth with- 

out any pain or inconvenience to the patient. He is 

only to be consulted at his residence, 41, St. Martin's 

Lane, Trafalgar Square. Painless extraction if re- 
quired. Moderate charges. 





mass GABRIE; & 
vw E OLD ona gratis on 


EETH.—Osteo Hidon, Messrs. Gabriel’s. § 
—The numerons advantages, such as-comfort, purity 
economy, and freedom from pain, obtainabl 
Messrs. Gabriel’s Pamphlet on the Teeth, just published, free by post, or 


on, 
-street, Cavendish-square, and 34, Ludgate-hill, London 
Duke-street ;. New-street. . 
Somplete Sete, 4 to 7 and 1¢ to * guineas, 


° ite. 
ie hereby, are in 





IFE ASSOCIATION oF SCOTLAND.— 
Chairman in London—Sir WM. DUNBAR, of 
Mochrum, Bart., M.P. 

While affording all the advantages and facilities: 
usual with other Offices, this institution possesses 
special and attractive*features peculiar to itself; and 
during the twenty-six years of its operations it has 
largely contributed to the extension of Life Assurance 
throughout the whole of Great Britain and , Ire- 
land. 

The system and regulations have been framed, and 
from time to time improved, so as to secure to the 
policyholders not only the utmost value for their pay- 
ments, but especially the following : 

As small present outlay as possible. 

No Responsibility, whether of Partuership or- 
Mutual Assurance. - 

No liability to Forfeiture, or so little that only gross 
carelessness can affect the policy. 

A liberal return to the policy-holder, if he desire to 
relinquish his policy ; or, 

The loan of a sum nearly equal to its office value 
without cancelling the policy. 

The eminent usefulness of the institution is appa- 
rent from its having paid policies on deceased lives. 
amounting, during last year alone, to 

INETY THOUSAND POUNDS. 

One whole Year's Ranking for Profits over all later 

entrants will be. secured by Assuring before 5th. 


April. 
THOS. FRASER, Resident Secretary. 
London (Chief Office), 20, King William Street, 
City ; (West End Office), 48, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 13, St. James's 
Square, London, 8.W.—Established 1824. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY'S OPERATIONS. 
The annual income exceeds... . £201,000 
The Assurance Fund safely invested, is 

OVE css): eco 000 ose wee wee ee wee 1,446,000 
The New Policies in tle last year were 

See ae oT 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last 

GiVISION WAS 00. sce cee cee wee one 275,077 
The total claims by death paid amount to 1,962,629 

The following are among the distinctive features 
of the society : 3 

Credit System.—On any policy for the whole of 
life, where the age does not exceed 60, one-half of the 
annual premiums during the first five years may 
remain on credit, and may either continue as a debt 
on the policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Low Rates of Premium for Young Lives, with early 
participation in profits. 

E£ndowment Assurances may be effected, without 
profits, by which the sum assured becomes payable: 
on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, 
whichever event shall first happen. 

Invalid Lives may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk. 

Prompt Settlement of Claims.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Divi- 
sion in 1862 averaged 48 per cent.,and the Cash Bonus 
28 per cent. on the premiums paid in the five 





271,440 


ears. 
r The next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1867, and persons who effect new policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
division to one year’s additional share of profits over- 
later entrants. 

Tables of rates and forms of proposal can be ob- 
tained of any of the Society’s agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13, St. James's Square, London, 8.W. 


HE LAND SECURITIES COMPANY Cos. 

The Company ISSUE MORTGAGE DEBEN- 
TURES, bearing 44 per cent. interest, Lg eer half- 
yearly, at the Bankers of the Company in London, or 
at such Country Bankers as may be arranged with 
the holders, payable at such periods and for such 
amounts as may suit investors. The aggregate 
amount of the debentures at any time issued is strictly 
limited to the total amount of the moneys for the time 
being, secured to the Company by carefully selected: 
mortgages, of which a register is kept at the Com— 
pany’s Chief Office, open to inspection by debenture- 
holders. The holders have, moreover, the security of 
the large uncalled capital of the ee 
amounts at present to £900,000. These d tures, 
therefore, combining the advan of a good mort- 
page with ready convertibility, will be found a per- 
ectly safe and convenient investment. 

The Company accept money on deposit in the 
smallest or largest sums, at interest, in anticipation of 
investment in the mortgage debentures, and they 
undertake the negotiation of special investments, to 
suit exceptional circumstances. 

Apply to the Managing Director, Land Securities 
Company, Ne, 32, Charing Cress, 8 W. 
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THE 


“w AN ZER” 


LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINE. 


The latest improved—the most simple—the most easily learned—the least 
liable to get out of order—performing a greater range of work 
than any other Sewing Machine yet invented. 





IRON OR WOOD TABLE. QUARTER CASE. 





£9. From £10. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE “WANZER” SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, LIMITED. 





OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS, 4, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 





THe popular use of the Sewing Machine has been long retarded by the complicated machinery 
necessary to do the work. ‘This objection is removed by the “WANZER” MACHINE, combining 
the minimum simplicity with thorough effectiveness. The Company fear no competition, being con- 
fident that their Machines will give perfect satisfaction to all who try them. 


The “Wanzer” Sewing Machine will perform more work than any other Machine yet offered 
to the Public, and aided by the new Patent Hemmer and Feller, the exclusive property of the 
Company, will Hem and Fell flannel and heavy material, which no other Machine can do. 


The extreme simplicity and perfect finish of these Machines render their management easy by 
inexperienced hands, while their neatness and extensive range of work mark them as the best Family 
Machine. ‘Tailors, Dressmakers, or Milliners will find them peculiarly adapted to their purposes. 


Price, from £9, including Hemmer, Tucker, Quilting-Gauges, &., with requisite tools for the 
management. 


PROSPECTUSES POST FREE. 
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PRICE SIXPENCE, 





LONDON: 
PUBLISHED BY J. E. GELDER, 334, STRAND, 


AND SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE BOOKSELLERS. 


















NEWTON WILSON & CO?S © 


PATENT SEWING MACHINES. 


These Machines possess the very latest improvements in both lock and knotted stitch. Their reputation has long been established as the first in the market, 
Elegant in form; simple, light, rapid, and noiseless in operation ; they combine, in the most inexpensive form, the perfection of simplicity in manipulation with 
the perfection of needlework in the results produced. In the variety and —_ of these results no machines whatever will compare with them. All the known 
operations, such as running, felling, hemming, tucking, quilting, braiding, and cording, are combined here, with the additional operations of hem-stitching and 
embroidery. The Machines, therefore, are equally applicable to the plain work of a family and to the fancy varieties ef the- boudoir or the drawing-room. 


IIE VOM WFIE.SOW <c Ca., 
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THE GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 














THE LATEST NOVELTY 

In Family Sewing Machines is the NEW LOCK-STITOH 

MACHINE, at £6 6s., with Stand complete, being the 

cheapest Lock-stitch Machine in the World. 
}t may be Lad on a very handsome Stand, with 

COVED, atercrrccccerecsecoserecrsecesserseresecsverere £8 8 0 
A very cheap Domestic Machive, Loop-stitch, 

tarmed By Bae cscciscs cesssscescccseeptnsscccsess SS OBS 
An excellent Machine, on Stand complete......... 4 4 @ 
An admirable Lock or Knotted-stitch Machine, 

in enclosed Cabinet , complete ....scccsreevre 12 12 0 





THE LATEST NOVELTY 


In Manufacturing Sewing Machines is their NEW DUPLEX 
MACHINE, which comprises in one Mac!:ine an instanta- 
neous double action, with a contrivance enabling the 
operator to stitch a new elastic in an old side-spring boot. 
This machine is specially intended for Tailors and Shoe- 
makers. It will stitch with cotton, silk, or linen thread, 
and is the only Machine that will meet all the require- 
ments of the practical Bootmaker. 

Price, without Stand — ....scccrererecserseesrserere £13 13 0 

With Stand complete ..rcccccccrrsrscsrcseeesevee 15 15 0 

(Special Machines for every other kind of special manufacture.) 





*,* Patterns of the Work of any of the Machines will be forwarded, along with Mustrated Catalogue, post free, from the 


GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 144, HICH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


BRANCHES :—EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, BIRMINGHAM; 23, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER; UNION CORNER, GLASGOW, 38, HANOVBE 
STREET, RDINBURGH; 106 & (9, GRAFTON STREET DUBLIN; AND 49, GBORGE STBEET, PLYMOUTG. 












